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BABYLONIAN SURETYSHIP LITIGATION: A CASE HISTORY 


JoHn W. SNYDER 


University of California 


Berkeley, California, U.S. A. 


The following is Tablet No. B878 of the 
Davenport Public Museum Collection, Daven- 
port, lowa:' 


Transliteration 


vA A 3 ve a ve ves 


m4 Bél-le’ amu 2264M" 
ITU Ajaru mar-Xi Sd 
md NV a-na-a-iris 
ina ™4Samas-aha-iddin mér-8i 
md Nergal-dan-nu 
na-8i la i-tab-kam-ma 
(a)-na ™'Samas-aha-iddin la it-tan-nu 
ra-Su-tu-su ul 1-(dib)-bu-ub 
lerasure®| mu-kin, ™'Na|bii-ahhé-iddin| 
mar-8i ™Su-“la-a’ 
mar-8i ™Za-nu-zéra™™ éri-ilas| 
Uruk™* Dw’ dex 17™°™" 
Saltu 4Nabi-na’id 

5 Sar Babili®! 


1. This text has also been published (microfilm) as 
an item of my dissertation, A Catalogue of the Cuneiform 
Tablets in the Davenport Public Museum. 

2. The values assigned are those of Labat, Manuel 
d’épigraphie akkadienne. 

3. For the reading &¢pd for KIS, see E. W. Moore, 
Neo-Babylonian Business and Administrative Documents, 
No. 69:1, p. 292. 

4. The text seems to clearly indicate the reading 
“22-KAM!,”? however, the additional wedge above 
the KAM could possibly be the sign for ‘fone’? in the 
expression 20.LAL.1, or ‘19.’’ 

5. Any other occurrence of Samas-mukin-apli as the 
son of Nand-iriS is unknown to me. 

6. That this is an erasure seems indicated by the fact 
that nothing is necessary here to complete the sense of 
the line. The obliteration seems to have been made by 
gouging out the completed signs, leaving a rounded de- 
pression in the tablet. 

7. This reading, for which I have found no parallel, 
may possibly be a late Neo-babylonian form for the older 
Singerd, “the twelfth,’ ef. Neugebauer and Sachs, 
Mathematical Cuneiform Texts (= AOS 29), p. 148, fn. 
337, and J. J. Stamm, Die Akkadische Namengebung, 
p. 146. However, this late change is predicated on the 
phonetic change nS > nz, which is of questionable ap 
plication in the first syllable of this construction. 


Translation 
Obv. The responsibility for the presence’ of 
Gimillu, son of 
Bél-le’G, until the 22nd day of 
the month Lyyar® Samas-mukin-apli, son of 
Nana-iris, 
from Samas-aha-iddin, son of Nergal-danu 
bears. If he does not bring (him) 
to Samas-aha-iddin, and does not give 
(him to him), 
of his claim he shall not be free; 
Gimillu will pay. 
Witnesses: Nabt-|abhé-iddin|, 
son of SulA; Nabd-usallim, 
son of Zanuzéra; Zéria, 
son of Ibna, descendant of Egibi. 
Uruk, Tammuz!® 17th, 
8th year of Nabonidus, 

15 king of Babylon. 

The principle of suretyship in Babylonian law 
has long been an object of interest to modern 
scholars." Its essential feature was that it per- 
mitted an aid to debtors in supplying someone to 
guarantee either the presentation of the item 
owed, or the presence of the debtor at a future 
date.” This aid had as its object the freedom of 
operation of the debtor until the obligation could 
be met.'® The necessity for the process lay in the 
fact that, at least when the authority of the royal 
or temple officials’ was involved, the person of 
the debtor apparently was subject to detention. 
The intervention of surety secured his release, 
whereupon the guarantor succeeded in law to a 
position of authority over the debtor in which he 


8. For a full discussiom of this idiom,.see R. P. 
Dougherty, “The Babylonian Principle of Suretyship,”’ 
AJSL 46 (1930), pp. 85-89, and Paul Koschaker, Baby- 
lonisch-Assyrisches Biirgschaftsrecht, pp. 48, 55, and 230ff. 

9. The second month. 

10. The fourth month. ' 

11. Edouard Cuq, ‘‘Le Droit de Gage en Chaldée,” 
RA 12 (1915), pp. 85-113; Dougherty, op. cit., pp. 73- 
103; and Koschaker, op. cit. 

12. Koschaker, op. ctt., pp. 50-54. 

13. Dougherty, op. cit., p. 74. 

14. The ‘“anciens de la ville” of Cuq, op. evt., p. 111. 
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SNYDER: BABYLONIAN 


acted as agent for the creditor, relieving him of 
the necessity of supervision.'® In the event the 
guarantor was unable to secure the presence of 
the debtor or the payment of the debt, whichever 
the case may have been, he was forced to stand 
in the place. This circumstance, 
however, was generally forestalled by prear- 


debtor’s 


ranged penalty against the surety. 

With these real attachments against the 
guarantor in mind, B878 appears as an anomaly 
in that instead of such penalty against surety, the 
debtor himself is stipulated as liable to the claim 
in case of default. 
what may be learned about the principals of the 
transaction, along with that of three other texts 
which relate to the transaction itself, may prove 
fruitful in relating this text to the general concept 
of suretyship in Babylonian law. 

About Gimillu, the son of Bél-le’A, we can 
learn very little except that he was the descendant 
of Sin-leqé-unninni;" he had at one time at least 
been a baker;'’ and that about one year after his 
appearance as a baker (two years before B878), 
he appears as the one lending silver to a certain 
Nir-e-a, son of 

Iam able to find no other occurrence listed as 
the son of Nand-iris of Samas-mukin-apli, the 
man responsible for the appearance of Gimillu; 
but with Samas-aha-iddin, the one to whom he 
was to bring Gimillu, we fare somewhat better. 


However, an examination of 


He appears in several unrelated texts which serve 
to substantiate the name with this patronymic.” 
One other text?! mentions him as the messenger 
of Nabti-Sarra-usur, chief officer of the king. 
Since this last text is one of the series involving 
the transaction of B878, it seems clear that it is 
in this capacity that Samas-aha-iddin appears 
here. 

The first?! of the three other texts which relate 
to the transaction of B878 is dated Nbd 8/6/4, 
and states that one Innana-zér-uSabsi is as- 

15. Koschaker, op. cit., p. 68. 

6. Ibid., p. 76. 

17. REN 105, 153. The abbreviations used in this 
article are: AENN, Dougherty, Archives from Erech 
Time of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus (= Goucher 
College, Cun. Inse. 1); CNB, Contenau, Contrats N é0- 
babyloniens (= TCL XII and XIII); REN, Dougherty, 
Records from Erech Time of Nabonidus (= YBT VI). 

IS. REN 93. 

19. REN 105. 

20. AENN 234; CNB 96; REN 32. 

21. REN 119. 


SURETYSHIP LITIGATION 


suming responsibility for the presence of Nadin, 
son of Bél-le’G, before Samas-aha-iddin, son of 
Nergal-danu, on the first day of the following 
month. The penalty against Innana-zér-usabsi 
in case of failure to produce Nadin was set at 
thirty shekels of silver. The second,” dated 
Nbd 10/8/20, must be quoted: 


(1) The responsibility for the witness about the 12 
shekels of sil{ver] (2) of the obligation for '4 (mina) 
4 shekels of silver (3) due Samas-aha-iddin son of 
Nergal-danu, (4) charged against Gimillu son of 
Bél-le’G, (and) which Gimillu to (6) Nadin son of 
Bél-le’G gave. (7-8) Gimillu shall testify regarding 
Nadin to the advantage of SamaS-aha-iddin 3 (9-11) 
In making the loan of !'4 (mina) 4 shekels of silver, 
Samas-aha-iddin gave it to Gimillu....... (20) Aside 
from the agreement of Niar-e-a (21) which with 
Gimillu was made. (22) By the Ist day of Kislev 
(23) testimony to Samas-aha-iddin (24) he shall give. 


This is followed just two days later (Nbd 10/8/22) 
by the third, which must also be quoted: 


(1) Between the 10th day of Adar (and) (2) the 15th 
day, Gimillu, son of (3) Bél-le’A descendant of Sin- 
leqé-unninni, (4) NAdin, son of Bél-le’( descendant 
of Sin-leqé-unninni, (5) to Uruk shall bring and 
against (6) Nadin testimony to Samas-aha-iddin (7) 
son of Nergal-danu he shall give. (8) With respect 
to the 12 shekels of silver of the obligation of '!s (mina) 
4 shekels of silver, (9) which Samas-aha-iddin to 
Nadin (10) gave, if he secures a conviction he will 
be free; if (11) he does not secure a conviction, in a 
value equivalent to the 12 shekels of silver and in- 
terest (12) at the prices of the month of Lyyar, barley 
to (13) Samas-aha-iddin he shall give... .(22) Aside 
from the agreement of Ndar-e-a, (23) which with 
Gimillu was made. 


From these three tablets and B878 a connected 
story begins to emerge: Samas-aha-iddin had 
given twenty-four shekels (one-third mina four 
shekels) of silver to NAdin, charging them, how- 
ever, against Nadin’s brother Gimillu. Gimillu 
then had repaid half the debt and given the 
balance to Nadin to give to Samas-aha-iddin. 
Apparently Nadin had not fulfilled his part of the 
obligation, hence Gimillu was summoned. before 
Samas-aha-iddin to. st ‘aighten out the matter. 
Herein lies the reason for the peculiarities of 
B878: if Gimillu did not appear, he would lose the 
case by default. Before the time specified for 
2. CNB 96. 


2 
2 


3. For this use of two verbs to express two aspects of 
one action, ef. Landsberger, ZA 39, pp. 288-9, with 
Koschaker, op. cit., p. 192. 


24. REN 153. 
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Gimillu to appear (though he may have done so 
immediately), Nadin himself was called, and here 
his surety was assessed the possible penalty of 
thirty shekels of silver. We may infer that Nadin 
denied his responsibility and that some inter- 
vening action took place, for our next text in the 
series is dated some two years later. It is a 
summons for Gimillu to testify by the first of the 
following month that the debt had been genuine, 
that it was indeed due Samas-aha-iddin, and 
that he had given the unpaid balance to Nadin. 
Apparently Gimillu quickly certified the accuracy 
of this summons, for just two days later we find 
him designated as responsible to bring his brother 
before Samas-aha-iddin and to testify against 
him concerning the debt. If he failed to secure 
his brother’s conviction, he was faced with the 
obligation to pay the balance of the debt plus 
interest himself. 

We may notice in passing that the two texts 
CNB 96 and REN 153 state that the present 
litigation between Gimillu, Nadin, and Samas- 
aba-iddin was to be considered “aside from the 
agreement of Ndr-e-a, which with Gimillu) was 
made.” Clarification of this reference may 
perhaps be supplied by a text already noted 
above.’ Dated Nbd 12a 5, it states that 
Gimillu, son of Bél-le’t, descendant of Sin-leqé- 
unninni, was the creditor of Nar-e-a, son of Nabti- 
mukin-Sum, descendant of Ibna, and that the 
debt was due in Nbd 9 8 10. If the litigation 
we have been examining is any example of the 
tardiness with which some obligations were met, 
it is possible that Ndr-e-a had become delinquent 
too, and that the references of CNB 96 and REN 
153 may be to this obligation despite their later 
dates. 

Most of the information we possess about 
Babylonian suretyship has been obtained through 
the examination of isolated texts, each giving the 
fact of such an obligation without indication of 
related details. The unusual circumstance of 


25. REN 105, ef. fn. 11. 


having four clearly related texts through which 
to trace a sequence of action involving surety 
obligations affords opportunity for some added 
observations. 

At the outset we may notice that B878 refers 
to an instance of suretyship where a question of 
validity is involved. It is this fact that lies be- 
hind the lack of penalty against surety. None 
was required because delinquency would have 
made Gimillu automatically liable to a claim he 
might otherwise have been able to disprove. The 
penalty, then, was the loss of the case by de- 
fault — and this against the debtor, rather than 
the guarantor. In effect from the standpoint of 
suretyship, this text is a legal fiction called for by 
the fact that even when responsibility was open 
to question, some means of evading detention 
was necessary. However, even though it is a legal 
fiction, B878 would seem to indicate two things: 
1) the statement that Gimillu’s failure to appear 
would make him automatically liable indicates 
the document’s character as acceptable proof of 
his involvement, and 2) if Samas-mukin-apli 
fulfills any real function at all, it must be as 
creditor’s agent,*° in that he was not responsible 
for the debt. In any case, it is an argument 
against the complete application of the principle 
stated by IKoschaker®? that the guarantor was 
required to fulfill the obligation himself if he 
failed to produce the debtor. 

Here, too, we have one example of how the 
penalty stipulated against surety compared with 
the amount of money involved in the litigation. 
REN 119 states it at thirty shekels of silver, just 
two and one-half times the balance owed by 
Nadin. Also, the fact that the litigation involved 
in the contested balance of twelve shekels oi 
silver was spread over at least a two-year period 
seems a hint that justice was slow and probably 
expensive Neo-babylonian times as well as 
modern. 


26. Koschaker, op. cit., p. 68. 
27. Tbid., p. 76. 
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PARALLELEN ZU AKK. Sinépim 


RUNDGREN 


Universitat Uppsala, Schweden 


11,7 


Semiticarum 


Im Corpus Inscriptionum 
S.8 findet sich folgende aramiische Inschrift: 
snb ’rq’, die mit “Bes regionis” (23 Mine 


Land) tibersetzt wird. Im Kommentar wird 
darauf hingewiesen, dass snb “23” kein echt 


aramiisches Wort ist, sondern ein akk. ‘s7nzbw’ 
darstellt. mit J. 
Oppert als ein sumerisches Lehnwort aufgefasst. 
Schon hier ist also akk. Sénépiaim 
sanabi: kombiniert worden. 


Dieses ‘sinibw wird 


“2.” mit sum. 
Heute diirfte es als 
gelten, dass das akkadische Wort 
nicht dem Sumerischen entnommen, sondern dass 
das Umgekehrte wahrscheinlich ist. Die Neben- 
form findet sich in der aramaischen Panammi- 
Inschrift Zeile 6 (M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der 
nordsemitischen Epigraphik I 8.442). 

Die Benennung dieses ** Komplementirbruches”’ 


abgemacht 


23 ist nun in vielen alten Sprachen dieselbe, 
naimlich Teile”’ “die zwei Teile’’. 
Allein der Begriff ‘Teil? wird verschieden aus- 
vedriickt. Man hat dafiir vor allem drei Kate- 
gorien von Wortern benutzt: Worter fiir ‘‘Hand”’, 
“Mund” und ‘Seite’. Aus dem Hebriiischen 
kennen wir gut den Gebrauch von ydd ‘Hand’ 
im Sinne “Teil”, z. B. Gen. 47,24 ’arba‘ 
Dieselbe Bezeichnung kehrt im 
Altiithiopischen wieder: rdbo‘t ’adéhda la-madr “der 
vierte Teil der Erde”, ’od (vel. 
Dillmann-Bezold, Grammatik der fthiopischen 
Sprache 8.331). 


“weil oder 


von 
hayyadot 


Auffalliger ist die Verwendung von Wortern 
fiir “Mund? im von ‘Teil’. Dieser 
Gebrauch ist nun ohne Zweifel im akk. inépiam 
nachzuweisen, das aus siné “2” und pam “Mund” 
Asammengesetzt ist (fiir die verschiedenen 
Formen siehe A. Goetze, Number Idioms in Old 
Babylonian, JNES V 8.202). 
wird ferner Sinépam mit dem hebr. pi-snayim 
“2 Miinder” in Verbindung gebracht. Besonders 
lehrreich sind Kurt) Sethes Ausfiihrungen tiber 
diese Dinge in der schénen Abhandlung “Von 
Zahlen und Zahlwértern bei den alten Agyptern” 
(Schriften der Strassburger  Wissenschaftlichen 
Gesellschaft 25. Heft, 1916) bes. S.84-103. Der 
Ausdruck p7-8nayim, der sowohl “das Doppelte 


Sinne 


Schon seit langem 


” 


(Deut. 21,17; 2. KGn. 2,9) als auch “23” (Zach. 
13,8) bedeutet, wird von Sethe mit akk. *séni-pu, 
Sini-patw“*23” -verglichen. Als Agyptologe 
konnte er auf die altig. Verwendung des Wortes 
r “Mund” im Sinne von ‘Teil’ bei Bruchzahlen 
hinweisen. Das Altiigyptische zeigt mun zum 
Unterschied von akk. siné-piim genau dieselbe 
Anordnung wie das hebr. pi-s‘nayim: “15”, 
12 “1,0” usw. Hier sei aber noch 
eine ‘Tatsache hervorgehoben, die von Sethe 
iibersehen wurde: pi ist stat. constr. und das 
Ganze wohl zu tibersetzen “Mund, Teil der Zwei, 
Teil von Zwei’, was aber syntaktisch als “Teil, 
Portion 2” gedeutet werden kann, wie  hebr. 
bisnat mé’l Sand “im Jahre 600” und vielleicht 
auch yom mond “Tag 8” < ‘Tag der 8”. 
Wahrscheinlich steht auch das altiig. r hier im 
stat. constr. und zwar vor einer Kardinalzahl; das 
wird durch das Koptische nahegelegt: p-ré-ftow 
“das Viertel”’, p-ré-mét Zehntel’”’. Hier ist 
ré- (ra-) stat. constr. zu ré “Mund” (stat. suff. 7d) 
und das folgende Zahlwort ist eine Kardinalzahl. 
Das Altigyptische und das Koptische stimmen 
also mit dem Hebriischen véllig iiberein. 

Ich méchte hier noch einige weitere Parallelen 
zum Gebrauch eines Wortes fiir “Mund” in der 
Bedeutung “Teil” beibringen. Zuerst sei daran 
erinnert, wir der akk. Typus &sinépiim 
Sinépatum als Lehnwort auch im Ugaritischen 
kennen: &npl “23”, ein Wort, das sich demgemiiss ° 
nicht als Gegenstiick heranziehen liisst (C. Gordon, 
Ugaritic Handbook I $8.38). Aber dieser, wie 
wir gesehen haben, uralte Gebrauch hat sich auch 
im Tigrifa, einer der semitischen Sprachen Athio- 
piens, erhalten. In dem von W. Lesiau (Docu- 
ments Tigrigna, Collection linguistique, publ. 
par La société linguistique de Paris XLVIII, 
1941) Tigrina-Dialekt (Akkele 
Guzay) findet sich neben dem Typus mit Ordi- 
nalzahl + ‘Teil? (z.B. hamsay kofli **'5”’) 
auch Soddustd ’af “16” (8.129), wofiir vielleicht 
sadosay ’af richtiger ist, weil nach Leslau vor ’af 


dass 


beschriebenen 


das Ordinale stehen sollte, vgl. mit Kardinalzah| 
in einer anderen Bedeutung z.B. hammustd ‘af 


“fiinf mal”, bohadd ’af “d’un seul coup” (op. 


“ 
eu 
= 
24% 
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cit. 8.130 und 8.139). Hier finden wir also das 
spezifisch athiopische Wort fiir ‘Mund’ als 
Bezeichnung fiir “Teil” in Gebrauch: Ge‘ez, 
Tigré, Amharisch ’af, das ja mit akk. pam, hebr. 
p# etymologisch zu verbinden ist (vgl. C. Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss I 8.333; tiber die mutmassliche 
Umbildung nach ‘anp- Nase” siehe F. R. Blake, 
Studies in Honor of M. Bloomfield, 1920 8.41). 
Im Hinblick auf sinépim und pi-snayim kann 
dieser Gebrauch von ‘af sehr wohl echtsemitisch 
sein. Der Typus ist aber auch in einigen kuschi- 
tischen Sprachen zu belegen, eine Tatsache, die 
natiirlich fiir die Entstehung des ‘af-Typus im 
Tigrifa von Bedeutung gewesen sein kann. So 
finden sich im Bilin bei Bruchzahlen teils Aus- 
driicke mit Ordinalzahl + in (siguerin “'3”, 


” 


sdyrin “14” zu sagud, saya und ‘4’’), teils 


ein Typus mit ab “Mund”, z.B. ab 
(land siguar ab “'3”, saydr ab “14” (L. 
Reinisch, Die Bilin-Sprache, 1882 8.115-16). 


Dasselbe lasst sich in der Barea-Sprache nach- 


” 


weisen. In dieser Sprache hat man fiir ‘**! 9”? und 
“1.” besondere Worter (sello und sang), aber 
von !4 ab tritt der Typus mit einem den Ordinal- 
zahlen nachgestellten Nomen aulo **Mund” ein: 
Soko aulo ‘'4”, odoko aulo **!5”, datoko aulo 
“Le” von Sone otta “5”, data “6” (Reinisch, 
Die Barea-Sprache, 18745.44-45; Reinisch weist 
hier auf altég. r hin!). 
auf die Stelle 1. Sam. 1,5 hingewiesen: mdnd 


” 


Schliesslich sei 


‘ahat ’appayim, die vielleicht mit doppelt 
so grosser Anteil” zu tibersetzen ist, vgl. syr. 
had trén “duplum”’. 

Hierher gehért nun auch eine andere Funktion 
der semitischen Wurzel p- “Mund”. Im Akka- 
dischen hat bekanntlich pz bisweilen die Be- 


deutung von ‘Mass von” in k7-pi ‘“gemiiss’’ und’ 


(vgl. W. von 
Soden, Grundriss der akk. Gr., Nachtrige SS. 
XXVIII; A. UCagnad, Gr. des Akk. 8.78). Pro- 


fessor Goetze macht mich jedoch darauf auf- 


ana pi “entsprechend, gemiéiss”’ 


merksam, dass sich im Altbabylonischen nur ana 
pi, ina pi oder Sa pi finden, und zwar in der Be- 
deutung “according to the mouth” oder ‘taccord- 
ing to the wording”, wihrend pi “gemiiss” 
verhaltnissmissig jung ist (briefliche Mitteilung 
von 14/2 1955). 
ebenfalls das hebr. p& in “nach Massgabe”’ 
und U-f7 “nach Anzahl”, z.B. Lev. 25, 52 h'-fi 
Sdndw “nach Massgabe seiner Jahre’, Gen. 47, 
12 hattaf “nach der Anzahl der Kinder’, vg. 
svr. ‘‘gemiiss’’. 


Kine Nuance zeigt 


Gewohnlich leitet man 


famun. 


diese Bedeutung des hebr. p# 7 von “nach der 
* ab, eine Auffassung, die nicht 
ganz zutreffend sein wird. Viel néher liegt ein 
Zusammenhang der Bedeutung “Mass, Anzahl” 
mit der Verwendung von p#, pam und ‘af bei 
Bruchzahlen. 
im Arabischen nachweisen, wo /7 u.a. ‘“‘bestehend 
aus” und “‘gemiiss’’ bedeuten kann. M.E. geben 
uns Ausdriicke wie akk. /i-pi und hebr. 
“gemiiss” iiber die Etymologie des arab. Ver- 
bums kafa (kfy) “geniigen’”’ gewisse Aufschliisse. 


Aussage, Angabe’ 


Dieselbe Nuance liisst sich auch 


Das arab. kafa scheint nimlich. eigentlich ein 
*ka-f7 “‘gemiiss einer Sache sein, bezw. sich ver- 
halten”’ darzustellen, wobei {7 also als wirkliches 
Nomen fungierte (Nom. fa, Gen. fi, Akk. fa), 
vgl. syr. U-fa-t gegeniiber syr. pwmmd, arab. 
In einem Satz wie kafd bi-Zaydin Sahidan 


” 


“Zayd geniigt als Zeuge”’ ist nach den arabischen 


Grammatikern das 6? abundant und soll nur die 


Verbindung zwischen dem Subjekt und dem | 


Priidikat hervorheben. Somit wire dieser Satz 
mit einem Zaydun Sahidan vollig  gleich- 
wertig. Hiergegen behauptete H. L. Fleischer 


(Xleine Schriften [58.199 Anm. 2), es sei besser 


kafa als ein Impersonale aufzufassen, indem er bi 
zunichst als mit dem instrumentalen 67 verwandt 
betrachtete (vgl. Caspari — Wright — Robertson 


Smith — De Goeje, A Grammar of t':e Arabic 
Language II 8.167; H. Reckendorf, 
tischen Verhdltnisse des Arabischen 


einem urspriinglichen Satz *Zaydun ka je sahidin 
“Zayd (ist) nach dem Mass von, gemiiss > was 
geniigt von Zeugen” war *ka-fi natiirlich un- 
veriinderlich. Bei der Annahme eines. solchen 
Urprungs fiir kafda bleibt jedoch die unpersdénliche 
Konstruktion auffillig. Man erwartete eher eine 
persOnliche Konstruktion kafa Zaydun Ssahidan 
mit Sahidan als Objekt. Bei einer unpersénlichen 
Konstruktion musste ein logisches Subjekt  ge- 
schaffen werden, nachdem die Verbalisierung einge- 
Das Subjekt wurde formal nicht 
im Nominativ gesetzt (also nicht: “es geniigt 
einem Zeugen Zayd’’), sondern im Instrumental: 
“es geniigt einem Zeugen mit, durch Zayd”. 
In der (auch méglichen) persénlichen Konstruk- 
tion kafa Zaydun Sahidan fasste man wohl schon 


treten war. 


friih hafa@ absolut und Sahidan als ein pridikatives 
Attribut auf, etwa wie in kana Zaydun Sahidan. 
Das arab. kafa < *ha-fi diirfte aber nicht mit 
dem akk. in der Bedeutung “gemiiss’’ it 
engerer Verbindung stehen, sondern es ist als 


eine interne arabische Bildung anzusprechen. 
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ARCHIVE OF THE SIN TEMPLE IN KHAFAJAH (TUTUB) 


Rivkaw Harris 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 


INTRODUCTION * 


Before entering into the subject of the present 
study, the archive found in the Sin temple in 
ancient Tutub, modern Khafajah, we shall pre- 
sent a brief survey of the excavations which have 
been undertaken in the Diyala region, where 
Tutub was situated (see p. 132 for a map of the 
Diyala region). 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE Diyata REGION 
Tell Mohammed 

The earliest excavation! in the Diyala region 
was conducted by J. F. Jones in 1850 at Tell 
Mohammed, a small mound lying about six miles 
Baghdad. found — several 
bronze maceheads bearing the inscription: F. 
GAL Ha-am-mu-ra-bi “(property of) the palace 

of Hammurabi,’” and a few clay figurines. 


south-east of Jones 


* Acknowledgments: 

I should like to thank Professors I. J. Gelb, H. G. 
Giiterbock, and B. Landsberger for their constructive 
suggestions and advice. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Th. Jacobsen 
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tablets from Khafajah and for discussing with me prob- 
lems related to the archive. He very graciously ceded 
to me his rights of publication of these tablets. 

Professor P. Delougaz was most kind in giving me in- 
formation about the excavations conducted at Khafajah. 

lam grateful to Professor F. W. Geers for his having 
devoted many hours to copying unpublished Ishchali 
texts for my use. 

Thanks are due to the Oriental Institute for per- 
mitting me to publish these materials and to Professor 
A. Goetze for accepting this study for publication in the 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies. 

Most of all I want to thank Professor L. Oppenheim 
who, in a very real sense, made this study possible. He 
maintained an interest in my studies far beyond the 
designated classroom hours. I cannot adequately ex- 
press my appreciation for his continuous encouragement 
and generous guidance. . 

1. J. F. Jones, ‘“Memoir on the Province of Baghdad 
\ecompanied by «a Ground-Plan of the Enceinte,” 
Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government 
(1857), 78. 

2. This is the earliest occurrence of palace property 
being designated in this way. It is very common in the 
Neo-Assyrian period. See also H. Rawlinson, JRAS 
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In 1851, A. Layard, the excavator of Nimrud 
and Kuyunjik, also undertook a short season of 
excavations® at Tell Mohammed. He too found: 
a few bronze maceheads belonging to Hammurabi, 
several figurines, and in addition a number of 
terracotta vases. 

By 1929 a considerable number of tablets and 
objects coming from illicit diggings in the Diyala 
region were being sold in the shops of Baghdad 
dealers. E. Chiera, Professor of Assyriology at 
the University of Chicago, who was visiting 
Baghdad at this time, became interested in the 
mounds east of the Tigris which were yielding so 
much material. After an investigation of the 
region it was decided that the Oriental Institute 
should undertake excavations at some of these 
mounds. The expedition was directed by H. 
Frankfort. 

Since fragments of inscribed bricks were found 
lying about on the surface of one group of hills 
excavations were begun on the highest of these 
hills which was called Tell Asmar by the Bedawin. 
At the same time, in order to bring an end to 
further clandestine digging, work was begun at 
Khafajah, ancient Tutub, a mound not far from 
Tell Asmar.‘ 


Tell Asmar 


Under the over-all direction of H. Frankfort 
from 1930 to 1936, six seasons of excavations® 


NS XITL (1880), 193 for the stone inscription which refers 
to E.GAL Ri-mu-um ‘(the property of) the palace of 
Rimum.’’ Rimum wasa ruler of Dilmun who lived some- 
time between the Old Babylonian and Middle Baby- 
lonian periods. On his inscription see most recently 
P. B. Cornwall, BASOR No. 103 (1946), p. 6. 

3. A. Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and . 
Babylon (1853), p. 477. 

4. H. Frankfort, Th. Jacobsen, and C. Preusser, 
OIC No. 13 (1932), pp. 2 f. 

5. For preliminary reports see Frankfort, Jacobsen, 
and Preusser, OJC No. 13; H. Frankfort, O/C No. 16 
(1933); OIC No. 17 (1934); OIC No. 19 (1985); and OIC 
No. 20 (1936). The above reports are superseded by 
H. Frankfort, S. Lloyd, and Th. Jacobsen, OJP XUITI 
(1940). 
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Map showing location of sites in the Diyala region, based on map following Plate 28 in Delougaz and Lloyd, O/T 
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were conducted at Tell Asmar, ancient ESnunna, 
situated about fifty miles north-east of Baghdad. 

The excavations disclosed a series of successive 
palaces of the Isin-Larsa period, a temple dedi- 
cated to Su-Sin,*® king of Ur, by his vassal [turija, 
an ens? of ESnunna, a palace called the “Southern 
Building” dating from the.period of Ipiq-Adad, 
a ruler of ESnunna, an “Audience Hall’? built by 
Naram-Sin, also a ruler of ESnunna. Earlier re- 
mains were a temple dedicated to the god Abu 


6. Called Gimil-Sin in the publications. 


(“Ab-v%) and a palace-like building and_ private 
houses covering the periods from Proto-literate to 
Agade. The latest remains of Tell Asmar belong 
to the Old Babylonian period. 


Khatajah 
The Orienta! Institute conducted excavations’ 
at Khafajah, ancient Tutub (for this identifica- 


7. For preliminary reports see Frankfort, Jacobsen, 
and Preusser, OJC No. 13 and Frankfort, O/C Nos. 16, 
17, 19, and 20. 
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tion cf. pp. 39 ff.), a mound lying seven miles east 
of Baghdad and about twelve miles south-east of 
Tell Asmar, for seven seasons from 1930 to 1937. 
During the first season the excavations were under 
the direction of C. Preusser, later under the direc- 
tion of P. Delougaz. A joint expedition of the 
University Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the American Schools of Oriental 
Research undertook two seasons of excavations® 
at Khafajah in 1937 and 1938; they were also 
directed by Delougaz. Three main groups of 
mounds were excavated at Khafajah: Mound A, 
Mounds B and C, and Mound D. 

Mound A, the largest of the three mounds, was 
found to have the oldest continuous record of oc- 
cupation from the end of the Uruk period up to 
and through the Old Akkadian period. Three 
temples were excavated in Mound A: the ‘*Temple 
Oval,’ a temple dedicated to the god Sin,!® and 
a temple dedicated to the god Nintu."! 

In Mounds B and C the excavators uncovered 
a fortress built by Samsuiluna, the son of Hammu- 
rabi, Which was called Dur-Samsuiluna” in ancient 
times. 

In Mound D excavations disclosed a number of 
private houses surrounded by a wall dating from 
a slightly earlier period than the fortress of Mound 
B. In the midst of the houses a temple dedicated 
to the god Sin was uncovered." It was in this 
temple that the group of tablets which forms the 
subject of our study was found. 


Ishehali 


The Oriental Institute also undertook two 
seasons of excavations from 1934 to 1936" at 
Ishchali, ancient Neribtum,'’ a mound lying about 


8. For reports on these excavations see I. Speiser, 
BASOR No. 67 (1937), pp. 2-6; No. 68 (1937), pp. 12-13; 
No. 70 (1938), pp. 7-10; A. Tobler, BASOR No. 71 (1938), 
pp. 18-20. 

9. See the study by P. Delougaz, OJP LITT (1940). 

10. On this temple cf. P. Delougaz and 8. Lloyd, 
OIP LVITL (1942), 6 ff. 

11. For this temple see zbid., pp. 79 ff. 

12. For this identification see E. A. Speiser, BASOR 
No. 70, pp. 7-10. 

13. The identification of this temple as the temple of 
the god Sin is based on the archive found in the temple. 

14. For preliminary report see H. Frankfort, OC 
No. 20, pp. 74 ff. 

15. H. Lutz in Legal and Economic Documents from 
Ashjdly (UCP X/1 [1931]), 3 f. has suggested the iden- 
tification of Ishehali with ancient Dur-RimuS on the 


Sin TeMPLE IN KHAFAJAH 


three miles south-east of Khafajah. The ex- 
cavations were directed by Th. Jacobsen. Two 
temples, one dedicated to the goddess Istar- 
Kititum, the other dedicated to the god Samaég, 
were found in Ishchali. The temples date from 
the Old Babylonian period. 
Tell Agrab 

Tell Agrab (ancient name unknown), a mound 
situated about fifteen miles south-east of Tell 
Asmar, was partly excavated by the Oriental 
Institute in 1936 and 1937 under the direction of 
S. Lloyd.'® During the excavations a temple 
dedicated to the god Sara was uncovered. 


Tell Harmal 


Not until 1945 were excavations again resumed 
in the Diyala region. In that year the Iraq 
Department of Antiquities began excavations 
at Tell Harmal,” ancient Saduppum,'’ a mound 
lving about five miles east of Baghdad. Taha 
Baqir directed the excavations. In 1949 the 
Iraqis again excavated at Tell Harmal. <A 
number of public buildings and a temple were 
uncovered in Tell Harmal. Tell Harmal was 
occupied from the Old Akkadian period through 
the Old Babylonian period.'® 


Tell Dhiba’ 


A trial sounding of nine mounds lying a short 
distance from Tell Dhiba’i, a mound situated 


basis of the clause warki misar Dér-Rimus 
“after the equity of Dur-Rimu& had been established” 
which occurs frequently in the loan contracts from 
Ishchali. However, in favor of the identification of 
Ishchali with ancient Neribtum is the evidence pre- 
sented by Jacobsen in OJP XLIII p. 123 n. 26: (1) Nerib- 
tum is the city mentioned in a brick inscription of 
Ipiq-Adad II, ruler of: ESnunna, found in Ishehali: 
a-na “INANNA Ki-ti-tum ... Ne-ri-ib-tum®! i-qi-si-im 
“to the goddess Inanna Kititum he (Ipiq-Adad) 
presented to her (the city of) Neribtum (ibid., p. 116), 
and (2) the city of Neribtum is mentioned in the treaty 
between Hammidusur and Sumunumhim which was 
found in Ishchali (see below. p. 49 for details on this 
treaty). However, the problem of accounting for the 
clause warki misar Dir-RimuSs isSaknu still remains. 

16. For a report of this excavation see P. Delougaz 
and Lloyd, OJP LVIIT 156 ff. 

17. For a report of these excavations see Taha Baqir, 
Sumer IV /2 (1948), 137 ff. 

18. For this identification ef. Taha Baqir, Sumer V/1 
(1949), p. 35 note. 

19. Ibid., p. 136. 
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about, one mile north of Tell Harmal, was con- 
ducted for the Iraq Department of Antiquities in 
1947 by .lohammed Ali Mustafa. Several Hel- 
lenistic villages, a number of Neo-Babylonian 
burial remains, and a few Kassite graves were 
found. 

Later in the same year it was decided to ex- 
cavate Tell Dhiba’i (ancient name unknown) 
itself, the highest of the mounds lying in the region 
between the Tigris and Diyala Rivers. Private 
houses and several temples dating from the Old 
Akkadian period up to the early Kassite period 
were uncovered at Tell Dhiba’i.?° 


Although all the mounds mentioned above, with 
the exception of Tell Dhiba’i, were abandoned 
during the Old Babylonian period many other 
sites in the Diyala region were occupied long 
after this period. With one exception,”! these 
mounds have not been excavated. 


Extranr Text MATERIAL FROM 
THE DiyaALa REGION 


Since the extant text material from the Diyala 
region has not been listed in any single publica- 
tion it seems of value to do so in the present study 
which deals with a group of tablets found in 
Khafajah. We shall limit ourselves to texts from 
the various sites and omit mention of publications 
of seals and royal inscriptions. 


Tell Asmar 


About 1500 tablets were found at Tell Asmar 
during the excavations conducted by the Oriental 
Institute. They were catalogued, identified, an- 
notated, and in part copied, by Th. Jacobsen in 


20. Mohammed Ali Mustafa, Sumer V/2 (1949), 
173 ff 

21. Tak-i-Kesra, ancient Ctesiphon, situated on the 
left bank of the Tigris River opposite Tell Umair, ancient 
Seleucia, is the only one of these many sites which has 
been exeavated. The Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft 
and the Notgemeinschaft der Deutschen Wissenschaft 
undertook excavations at this site in 1928. For a report 
of this excavation see O. Reuther, Die Ausgrabungen der 
Deutschen Ktesiphon-Expedition im Winter 1928/29 
(1929 ?). Later in 1931 the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York joined the expedition. For a report 
of this excavation see Berlin Staatliche Museen, Die 
Ausgrabungen der zweiten Ktesiphon-Expedition (Win- 
ter 1931/32). The excavators found a palace and other 
buildings dating from the Sassanian period. Only the 
strata belonging to this period have been excavated. 


the field. About two hundred of these tablets 
dating from the Old Akkadian period have subse- 
quently been published by I. J. Gelb (in WAD I 
Nos. 1-195). Th. Jacobsen has published the 
building inscriptions, seal legends, and the date 
formulae of the Tell Asmar tablets belonging to 
the Ur III and Old Babylonian periods.” More 
than one thousand Ur III and Old Babylonian 
tablets chiefly letters, and legal and administra- 
tive texts are still unpublished. One letter be- 
longing to this group of tablets has been treated 
by Jacobsen,’ and an unusual legal text has been 
published by Gelb2* A group of about. sixty 
Old Akkadian texts, found during clandestine 
excavations and acquired by the Oriental Institute 
in 1930, has been published by Gelb (op. cit., 
Nos. 270-336). 
Khafajah 

A group of Old Akkadian tablets found in 
Mound A of Khafajah has been published by 
Gelb (op. cit., Nos. 196-266). A group of one 
hundred and eleven Old Babylonian tablets found 
in Mound D of Khafajah is the subject of this 
study. 

Ishchali 

About three hundred Old Babylonian tablets, 
mostly legal and economic texts, were found at 
Ishchali. An Old Babylonian incantation against 
merhum has been published by B. Landsberger 
and Jacobsen.®> A rather damaged Old Baby- 
lonian fragment of the Gilgames Epic, to be pub- 
lished by Jacobsen, was also discovered at this 
site. None of the remaining tablets have been 
made known. 

A considerable number of tablets, coming from 
clandestine excavations at Ishchali, were sold to 
dealers in Baghdad. The University of Cali- 
fornia acquired about two hundred of these tablets 
dating from the Old Babylonian period. — H. 
Lutz®® has published one hundred and ten Ishchali 
texts which are of a legal and administrative 
nature. About seventy texts await publication.” 

There are about fifty unpublished Old Baby- 


22. Frankfort, Lloyd, and Jacobsen, OJP XLIII 
137 ff. 

23. In AS No. 6 (1934), pp. 29 f. 

24. JNES I (1942), 219 ff. 

25. JNES XIV (1955), 14 ff. 

%: In UCP X/1. 

27. Ibid., p. 1. 
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lonian tablets in the collections of the Oriental 
Institute which, on the basis of internal evidence 
culled from the tablets, are clearly from Ishchali. 

An archive belonging to one Gidanum, pub- 
lished in BIN VIL (Nos. 58, 72-91), should also 
Ishchali.2® Internal evidence 
points to Ishchali as the provenience of three 
administrative texts (Nos. 92, 218, and 219) found 
in the same publication.? 


Tell Agrab 


The three Old Akkadian texts found at Tell 
Agrab have been published by Gelb (op. cit., 
Nos. 267-269). 


be assigned to 


Tell Harmal 


According to a recent report®® more than two 
thousand tablets were found at Tell Harmal. 
These tablets are legal, administrative, epistolary, 
and mathematical in nature. The date formulae*! 
of these tablets and a number of mathematical 


28. Alexander (in B/N VII 4) has suggested Sippar 
as the provenience of Gidanum’s archive because Naram- 
Sin, whose date formulae are contained in the archive, 
has been considered a ruler of Sippar. However, as 
both W. Leemans in The Old Babylonian Merchant (1950), 
p. 112 and F. R. Kraus, JCS Tk (1951), 46 have already 
suggested the archive of Gidanum almost certainly 
came from the Diyala region. Some of the most salient 
reasons for this conclusion are: (1) the phrase a-na mas- 
kdn-nim Se-am MAS.BII.AG.E “at threshing time 
he will pay the barley and its interest,’’ is peculiar to 
texts from this region; (2) the month Kiskisum occurring 
in No. 75:11 is limited to the Diyala region; and (3) 
the letter written to Gidanum (No. 58) implies that he 
lived in hSnunna (1. 13). Furthermore, a date formula 
of IqiS-TiSpak of ESnunna also occurs in the archive 
(No. 82), and he is not known to have ruled in Sippar. 
Although the letter written to Gidanum implies that 
he lived in ESnunna, we have suggested Neribtum 
(Ishehali) rather than ESnunna (Tell Asmar) as the 
provenience of the archive. This assumption is based 
primarily on the fact that temple loans (Gidanum and 
the god Samas appear as creditors in many of the loans) 
are attested only in the former city (unpublished texts) 
and not in the latter. 

29. No. 92 mentions four months: Suharatum, Kiski- 
sum, Mamitum, and Kinkum which occur only in texts 
from the Diyala region; No. 218 is very similar in content 
to unpublished texts from Neribtum which belong to 
the collections of the Oriental Institute. See also 
Lutz, UCP X/1 No. 35. Month names such as Nikmum 
and Tamhirum occurring in No. 219 are also peculiar 
to texts from the Diyala region. 

30. Naji al-Asil, Sumer V1/1 (1950), 4. 

31. Taha Baqir, Sumer V/1 (1949), 34 ff., and Sumer 
V/2, pp. 136 ff ; 
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texts® have been published by Taha P>.,r, A. 
Goetze, and W. von Soden. In add*rion the 
important code of Esnunna* has been published 
by Goetze and a geographical list** by Selim Levy. 


Tell Dhiba’ 


About one hundred legal and administrative 
tablets belonging to the Old Babylonian period 
have been found at Tel! Dhiba’i. Only the date 
formulae*® on these tablets have as yet been 
published. 

Exact Provenience Unknown 

A collection of Old Akkadian tablets from the 
Diyala region was acquired by the Field Museum 
of Natural History in Chicago. This collection 
whose exact provenience cannot be determined 
will be published by Gelb. 


| 
Tue ARCHIVE 
Discovery of the Archive 
During December 1935, a group of one hundred 
and eleven! tablets was found by the excavators 
in the Sin temple of Mound D at Khafajah. They 
were discovered in two heaps in two adjacent 
rooms (rooms L 75, 3 and 4) of the southern part 
of the Sin temple. This section of the temple 
may have served as the living quarters of the 
enum-priest of the god Sin.’ Since the tablets 


32. Taha Bagqir, Sumer V1/1 (1950), 39 ff., Sumer 
V1/2 (1950), 130 ff., Sumer VII/1 (1951), 28 ff.; A. Goetze, 
Sumer VII/2 (1951), 126 ff.; W. von Soden, Sumer VIIT/1 
(1952), 49 ff. 

33. A. Goetze, Sumer IV/2 (1948), 63 ff. 

34. Selim Levy, Sumer III/1 (1947), 50 ff. 

35. Taha Baqir, Sumer V/2, pp. 140 ff. 

1. Actually one hundred and twelve tablets were 
found. However, one tablet, No. 112, is missing. The 
only information we have of this tablet is that it con- 
tained a date formula of Ikun-pi-Sin. For more in- 
formation about this ruler see p. 55. 

2. We have no information as to what tablets were 
found in which heap. 

3. This is suggested by the great resemblance in plan 
and function of the southern rooms of the Sara temple 
in Tell Agrab, ‘‘House D” of Khafajah, and the Sin 
temple of Khafajah. The southern rooms of the first 
two mentioned places have been interpreted by Delougaz 
(in OJP LVIII 262) as the residence of a person of high 
rank connected with the temple, probably its high priest. 
The prominent role that the enum- priest plays in our 


- archive is further evidence that the archive is the 


archive of the enum- priest. 
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were found under the floors which had been swept 
away by the elements, it is reasonable to assume 
that many more tablets kept in the temple were 
destroyed with the passage of time. 


Definition of the term “Archive” 

The group of tablets found in the Sin temple 
may be considered an archive, for the tablets 
are interrelated by their content as well as by the 
Although there are 
two instances of a father and a son involved in 


persons mentioned in them. 


the same kind of business activities, the overall 
unity of the archive lies not in the familial relation- 
ships of the persons appearing in the texts, but 
rather in the official functions and the nature of 
the activities of these persons. Since the major 
persons mentioned in the archive act as fune- 
tionaries of the Sin temple, the archive might be 
termed more precisely an official archive. 

Moreover, the discovery of the tablets in two 
heaps in two adjacent rooms suggests that the 
tablets were kept together in some kind of order 
for a specific purpose. 


Other Old Babylonian Archives 


There exist many other archives from the Old 
With the exception of the 
Nippur archives, they were found as a result of 


Babylonian period. 


clandestine excavations, and have been assigned, 
solely on the basis of internal evidence, to sites 
like Dilbat, Larsa, Isin, and Neribtum. 
archives contain either family records! or the 
The archive of Tutub is 
the first known example of an Old) Babylonian 


These 


records of individuals.® 


official archive. 


t. Among the family archives we include the archive 
of Iddin-Lagamal of Dilbat, a group of sixty seven 
texts published by Gautier, Archives dune famille de 
Dilbat, and the archive of Puzur-Ninkarrak of Isin 
(for references to this archive see Kraus, JCS III 49 ff.). 
There are many family archives from Nippur: the archive 
of Lu-Ninurta (for this see ‘bid... p. 122 n. 1, and PBS 
VIII/1 p. 22), and the archive of luti (for references ef. 
OECT VIIL 1-3). For other family 
Nippur see Kraus, JCS IIL 133 ff. 
Bur-Sin and his sons from Neribtum has been published 
by Lutz, UCP X/1. 
group of texts formed an archive.) 


archives from 


The archive of one 
(Lutz was not aware that the 

5. Among the archives of individuals we have to list 
the archive of Balmunambhe of Larsa (for references to 
the Balmunamhe texts see YOS VIIL 4), and the archive 
of Gidanum of Neribtum published in BJN VIL (Nos. 


5S, 72-91). For references to archives of individuals 
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Description of the Archive 


Of the one hundred and eleven tablets making 
up the archive we have been able to study at first 
hand fifty-seven tablets which belong to the col- 
Oriental Institute. The other 
fifty-four tablets are deposited in the Iraq Mu- 
seum. 


lections of the 


For these, copies were made available to 
Since all the tablets were found 
in the season of 1935, the tablets bear the number 
Kh. 1935, x. In the present study we shall quote 
the tablets simply by their field number (No. x). 

The archive is made up of three main types of 
texts: (1) legal texts which, with two exceptions, 
are characterized as such by witnesses, (2) ad- 
and 


us by Jacobsen. 


ministrative texts consisting of accounts 
lists, and (3) letters. 

The legal texts include fifty loan contracts,® 
forty-two sale contracts,’ three pledge texts (Nos. 
17, 110, 120), and single examples of texts con- 
cerning guaranty (No. 59), donation (No. 8), 
receipt of final payment for a purchase (No. 37), 
proceedings at a trial (No. 43), and, finally, one 
Sammelurkunde recording the purchase of three 
fields by one man (No. 116). The last two texts 
although lacking witnesses are here considered 
legal texts on the basis of their content. 

The administrative texts consist of three ac- 
counts of barley distributed to different persons 
(Nos. 44, 61, 70), a fragmentary account of barley 
(No. 105), an account of stored barley (No. 42), 
an account of incoming wool (No. 93), an account 
of wool distributed to various persons (No. 12), 
an account dealing with slaves, silver, and clothing 
(No. 83), an account of silver (No. 88), a list of 
hired men (No. 89), and, finally, a list of harvest 
workers (No. 62). 

There is only one example of a letter in our 
archive (No. 38) which unfortunately is in a frag- 
mentary state. The letter deals with the brew- 
ing of beer. 
from Nippur see Kraus, JCS III 124 ff. Archives of 
individuals from Ur have been published recently in 
UET V. 


excavations have been published these archives cannot 


Until the archaeological reports on the Ur 


be distinguished clearly. 

6. Nos. 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32 a 
and b, 34, 35, 36, 40, 45, 51, 58, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 63, 64, 
65, 66, 68, 69, 71, 74, 75, 76, 79, 80, 81, 85, 91, 101, 104, 
106, 107, 108, 114, 115, 117, 118, and 119. 

7. Nos. 9, 14, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 33, 39, 41, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 60, 67, 72, 73, 77, 78, 82, 84, 87, 90, 92, 
94, 95, 96. 97 98 99, 100, 102, 103, 109, 111, 113, and 121. 
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Problems of the Archive 


There are three main methodological problems 
that confront us in our study of the archive. 
First: as we have stated above we probably have 
only a fraction of the total archive. Therefore, 
we cannot know whether or not the preservation 
of the entire archive would have made for a radical 
change in the picture of the economic and histori- 
eal background of the Tutub which we shall 
present. 

Second: we have only an accidental cross- 
section in time of the various activities of the 
temple and its officials, for only fifty tablets — 
less than half of the archive — are dated. On 
these fifty tablets twenty-five different date 
formulae are found. Thus, we have information 
for a period of only one generation. Most of these 
date formulae occur only once and, therefore, we 
know little about any single year. Since no 
tablets are extant from the period immediately 
before or after the years mentioned in the archive 
we cannot evaluate the extent and nature of the 
economic and political changes that took place 
in the period covered by the archive. 

Third: while an official archive furnishes us with 
a rather close view of the public activities of the 
temple officials, it gives us no information about 
the private lives of these persons or of the other 
citizens of Tutub. 


Il 
THe ForRMULAE OF THE LOAN CONTRACTS 


With few exceptions all the loan contracts in 
the archive record barley' loans in which the 
creditor is most frequently either the enwm-priest 
of the god Sin or the god Sin himself. As we shall 
presently demonstrate, the two main styles in 
Which loan contracts are formulated reflect the 
difference in the person of the creditor — the 
enum-priest or the god Sin — ; therefore, we are 
entitled to speak of an ‘tenum-loan”’ 
loan” formula. 


and a “Sin- 


There are three loan contracts in which the 
creditor is neither the enum-priest nor the god 
Sin, but the god Palil (No. 53) and a woman called 
DUMU.SAL “EN.ZU (Nos. 34 and 81). Since 
the formulae of these three contracts are pat- 

1. There are also loans of GU.GAL “peas”? (No. 11) 
and ZIZ “emmer’”? (No. 119). In No. 118, different 
kinds of barley are loaned. Silver is borrowed in Nos. 
13 and 65; barley and silver in Nos. 75 and J18. 
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terned after the formula of an ‘‘enwm-loan’’ we 
shall include them in the description of the latter. 


Form prescribed for the ‘‘enwm-loan”’ 

The following loan contracts are ‘tenum-loans”’: 
Nos. 11, 31, 54, 58, 63, 74, 75, 76, 85, 91, 104, 114, 
117, and 119. We shall present the translitera- 
tion and translation of one of the typical ‘“‘enum- 
loan”? contracts to serve as the basis for estab- 
lishing the formula of such a loan. 

No. 74 

1 1 SE GUR SE HAR.RA SAGX DU 
1 GUR-um 1 (PI) 40 (SILA) TA 
MAS.BI ti-sa-ab 
KI EN 
Ha-si-ir 
DUMU 
$a Za-ar-za-ri-im*! 
SU.BA.AN.TI 
a-na UD.EBUR.SE 
10 7-ma-da-ad 
11-14 Witnesses 
15 Date 
“1 GUR of barley, a barley loan, capital, 
(to which) per each GUR 1 PI 40 SILA 
(barley) 

he will add as its interest, 

from the enum-priest 

Hasir, the son of Hatalum, of Zarzarum, 

received (as a loan). 

He (the debtor) will pay (the barley) at 

harvest time. 

Witnesses; 

Date.” 

The set form of the “enwm-loan” contract is 
thus made up of the following sequence of clauses: 

(1) Amount and nature of the loan: x SE 
GUR SE HAR.RA (SAGX DU) 

(2) Rate of interest: 1 GUR-um 1 (PI) 40 
(SILA) TA MAS.BI ti-sa-ab 

(3) Name of creditor: EN 


Onto Ste & bo 


Rev. 


(4) Name of debtor: PN, (son of PN.) 

(5) Residence of debtor: 

(6) Key word: SU.BA.AN.TI 

(7) Term of loan: a-na UD-EBUR.SR i-ma-da- 


ad 
(8) Witnesses 
(9) Date 


Form prescribed for the “Sin-loan” 


The following contracts in the archive are 
“Sin-loans”: Nos. 10, 15, 18, 20, 27, 28, 29, 35, 
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40, 45, 51, 57, 66, 69, 71, 79, 80, 106, 108, and 115. 
Here, too, we shall present the transliteration 
and translation of a typical “Sin-loan” in order 
to arrive at the formula of such a loan. 
No. 10 
1 3 SE GUR SE HAR.RA SAG 


2 sa 4SES.KI 
3 KI 


4 Ma-Sum SA.TAM 
5 $a Mas-kdn-Bar-mi*! 


SU.BA.AN.TI 

1 GUR 1 (PI) 40 (SILA) TA 

8 MAS.BI t-sa-ab 

Rev. 9 a-na UD.EBUR.SE 

10 7-ma-da-ad 

11-13 Witnesses 

14-15 Date 

“3 GUR of barley, a barley loan, capital, 
(barley) belonging to the Sin temple, 


~ 


from the god Sin 
Masum, the SA.TAM official of Maskan- 
Barmi, 
received (as a loan). 
(To the capital) per each GUR | PI40 SILA 
(barley), 
he will add as its interest. 
At harvest time, he (the debtor) will pay 
(the barley). 
Witnesses; 
Date.” 
The set form of the ‘Sin-loan”’ is thus made up 
of the following sequence of clauses: 
(1) Amount and nature of the loan: x SE GUR 
SE UAR.RA (SAG & DU) 
(10) Owner of the barley: Sa 4SES.KI 
(3) Name of creditor: “EN.ZU 
(4) Name of debtor: PN 
(5) Residence of debtor: GN *®! 
(6) Key word; SU.BA.AN.TI 
(2) Rate of interest: 1 GUR-wn | PL 40 SILA 
TA MAS.BI di-sa-ab 
(7) Term of loan: a-na UD.EBUR.SE i-ma- 
da-ad 
(8) Witnesses 
(9) Date 


. 


Comparison of the forms prescribed for ‘tenum” 


4 
and “Sin-loans 


The differences between the set forms of the 


. 


‘onum-loan”’? and that of the “‘Sin-loan’’ best 
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illustrated by the following table of the included 
clauses and their sequence: 


“enum-loan”’ “Sin-loan”’ 
2 10 
3 3 
4 
5 5 
6 6 
7 2 
8 7 
8 

9 


On examining the diagram we find that the 
differences between the two forms lie chiefly in 
(1) the difference in the position of clause 2, the 
rate of interest; and (2) the addition of clause 
10, the owner of the barley, in the ‘‘Sin-loan.” 

A study of the date formulae of the loan con- 
tracts will reveal that the difference between the 
two forms reflects a difference in time” This 
information will be of great value in establishing 
the historical sequence of the rulers mentioned 
in the date formulae. 


Atypical Loan-Contracts 


A number of loan contracts found in our archive 
have atypical form, i.e. they either have a se- 
quence of clauses different from the sequence of 
the “enum” and ‘Sin-loans,’ or contain addi- 
tional clauses. 

The following texts belong here: Nos. 32a and 
b, 55, 66, 101, 107, and 118. 

As we shall see below, all the contracts having 
atypical form date from what might be termed 
the transition period in which the “Sin-loan” 


superseded the ‘enum-loan.” 


II] 
Kconomic BACKGROUND OF THE ARCHIVE 
Role of the Sin temple in Tutub as Creditor 
Our archive affords us a glimpse into the eco- 
nomic activities of the Sin temple in Tutub. As 
stated earlier in this study, we are aware of the 
fact that the limitations of the archive may result 
ina distorted picture. Therefore, the conclusions 

2. Kraus in his study of the forms preseribed for sale 


and inheritance contracts in Isin (JCS IIT) was led 
to the similar conclusion that the observed variations 


coincide with differences in time. 
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reached and the generalizations drawn in this 
chapter must be considered with these inade- 
quacies in mind, 

In Tutub it was the temple and its functionaries 
that seem to have played the dominant role in 
the economy of the town. 

The temple alone had the necessary resources 
to serve as a bank, lending silver and food staples 
such as barley, peas, and emmer. In the earlier 
part of the period covered by the archive it is the 
cnum-priest, i.e. the high priest of the Sin temple, 
who appears as the creditor in the loan contracts. 
For reasons unknown! he later fades into the 
background and, for a brief time, officials of the 
temple like Itti-ilim-milki (see below) and others 
are mentioned as the creditors in the loan con- 
tracts. In a later development these officials 
are superseded by the god Sin himself. 

For the most part the loans consist of small 
amounts of barley, on the average 3 GUR, and 
a few shekels of silver. Although the reasons for 
granting or accepting the loans are never stated, 
such large sums as 15 GUR (No. 104), 46 GUR 
(No. 63), and 1 mana of silver (No. 65) suggest 
that at least some of the loans may have been 
taken by private individuals for business purposes. 

It is clear that the loans given by the temple 
were not acts of charity, but purely commercial 
transactions. Debtors pay the customary interest 
on barley and silver loans, to wit, 33! 3 per cent 
on barley and silver. The term of the loan, har- 
vest time, is always stipulated in the contract. 

Although most debtors are found receiving only 
one loan from the Sin temple, a certain Masum, 
the son of Pala-Tispak, a SA.TAM official, re- 
ceives four loans: Nos. 10, 35, 57, and 91. Per- 
haps his position as a SA.TAM official accounts 
for his transactions. But only an investigation 
of the function of the SA.TAM official would 
clarify this point. Sin-iddinam, who, as we shall 
see below, was a temple functionary, also received 
several loans. 

In two contracts, one person acts as an inter- 
mediary between the temple and the debtor. 
In No. 80, one Awil-Amurru, a SA-TAM official, 
is granted a loan as-Sum SIPA.MES “for the 


1. The disappearance of the enum-priest from the 


loan contracts took place in the early part of the reign 
of Hammi-dusur, a “loeal ruler” of Tutub (see below). 
Therefore, the decreasing prominence of the enwm- 
priest may not be accidental. 


shepherds.”” Perhaps here too, as with Masum, 
the position of the SA.TAM official was related 
to the granting of the loans. In another con- 
tract, No. 638, one Iku(n)pija accepted a loan 
as-Sum “IM-za-ak-tim “for Adad-zaktum.”’ 


Relationship of Tutub to the Other Localities 
Mentioned in the Archive 


In our study of the forms used in loan con- 
tracts, we found that one of the clauses, clause 5, 
states the residence of the debtor. On the basis 
of this clause, one is inclined to conclude that 
people from various localities came to Tutub to 
receive their loans. There are, however, two 
texts in our archive which suggest another pos- 
sibility. One, No. 42, an administrative text, 
is an account of stored barley. 


No. 42 
156 GUR of barley in ASSUK.MAS. DAK 


213 GUR 3 PI of barley in Kustaru, 
granary in B.MU.DI. 
Total: 369 GUR 3 PI of barley. 

From the above text, we learn that a consider- 
able amount of barley was stored in two places, 
and Ku&taru. (The re- 
lationship between these two localities and 
f.MU.DI is uncertain.) We may assume that 
since this text was found in the official archive, the 
temple had some definite interest in the barley 
stored in these localities. 

“This account assumes added. significance in 
light of the loan contract No. 53. In this con- 
tract, three debtors are said to be s@ Kustardtum 
“from Kustaratum.” The writing Austardtum 
(plural) of this contract is merely a variant of the 
locality Austaru (singular) of the above quoted 
account. Having learned that Austaru (or 
Kustardtum) had its own granary of barley, it is 
reasonable to assume that the three debtors 
mentioned in No. 53 went to the local granary in 
KuStaru to receive their loans, rather than to 
Tutub. 

In another loan contract of our archive, No. 64, 
which in contrast to the rest of our loan contracts 
is written entirely in Akkadian, it is stated that 
the debtor i-na BAD-Ri-mus im-hu-ur “in Dar- 
Rimus he received (the barley).”’ Thus we have 
further evidence that the debtor went to the 
local granary, rather than to the temple granary 
in Tutub. 
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Moreover, it is probable that an important 
city such as Neribtum, whose residents are 
among the debtors of the Sin temple (Nos. 11, 
28, 31, 56, and 68), had its own granary. On 
the basis of this evidence, we may conclude that 
people would go to their local granary to receive 
barley, and that only residents of Tutub went to 
the temple granary in Tutub. 

Although a person actually received the grain 
in the local granary, the pertinent contract was 
drawn upin Tutub. That this was so is evidenced 
by the very fact that these contracts were found 
in the Sin temple. 

This conclusion is corroborated by prosopog- 
raphy.2. For example, one Sasija is witness to 
loans granted to residents of Maskan-Barmi 
(No. 10), as well as of Tutub (No. 15); a certain 
lli-ihnu appears as witness to loans taken by 
residents of Tutub (No. 15), and also of Tulisa 
(No. 79). These examples could be multiplied, 
and show that the contracts were drawn up 
exclusively in Tutub. 

Not only were individual loan contracts drawn 
up and kept in the temple archive in Tutub, but 
periodic accounts of all the transactions that 
took place in Tutub and other localities were 
made by the temple administration. One such 
account, No. 16, is found in our archive. 

No. 16 

30 GUR of barley, a loan with interest, 

from the Sin temple 

Ja‘qub-el and Sumi-abija of Tutub received 
(as loan). 

10 GUR (of barley) [i-ibnu, 

12 GUR Ralx]tum, the son of Sakimum, 

3 GUR Nanna-andul, the son of Anum- 
muttabbil, 

15 GUR Sin-dajan, and Sin-wedima, the 
son of Gagum of AN. KAL.LUM.KAL.AN, 
30 GUR Tlumma and Banim-el of Tutub, 

5 GUR Sasum and Nanna-andul, 

6 GUR Kursanum of Turine, 

6 GUR Zahbilum of Tutub. 

(Total:) 117 GUR 

in (?) the granary. 

Date. 

Since there are other loan contracts (Nos. 28, 
55, 66, and 79) dated to the same year which are 
not itemized in the above account, we may con- 

2. We use the term prosopography in the technical 
sense of the German Prosopographie. 
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clude that No. 16 is an account of loans transacted 
during only a part of this year. Only the contract 
of Kursanum of Turine, whose loan appears as an 
item in the above account, is extant in the 
archive (No. 51). Apparently, the contracts of 
the other debtors were destroyed in the course of 
time. 

As we have stated above, in all the loan con- 
tracts, either the god Sin or one of the temple 
officials, usually the enwm-priest, appears as the 
creditor. This expresses the fact that the barley 
borrowed in Tutub or in any other granary 
belonged to the Sin temple in Tutub. In the 
formula of the ‘‘Sin-loans,”’ 
plicitly said io be “SES.KI “belonging to 
the Sin temple.” 

Therefore, we must presuppose that the various 
localities mentioned in the contracts, together 
with Tutub, were part of one economic and 
political unit. For some reason, unknown to us, 
Tutub was (at least so it appears from the archive) 
the administrative center of this political unit. 
At present we have too little material on hand to 
understand the exact relationship that existed 


the barley is ex- 


between the economic and political forces. Per- | 


haps with the publication of the texts from 
Saduppum (Tell Harmal) dating from the same 
period as our archive the situation will be clarified. 
Not only did the Sin temple act as creditor with 
regard to the loans taken in Tutub and other 
localities, but it also distributed barley to persons 
who may have performed services for the temple 
in the granary of Tutub and in local granaries. 
Two administrative texts in our archive — Nos. 
44 and 70 — record the barley given out to various 
persons by temple officials. 
No. 44 

60 GUR of barley, belonging to the Sin 

temple, 

Ahuni paid for [kun-pi-Sin, 

20 GUR for the oxen, 

20 GUR for Salim-palibsu) of —Maskan- 

Barmi, 

13 GUR 1 PL 40 SILA (for) Abuni, 

13 GUR 1 PL 40 SILA (for) Itti-ilim-milki, 

6 GUR 1 PI 40 SILA Abuni (paid) for 

Kunanum, 

5 GUR for Aba-Nanna-gim 

Total: 188 GUR (of barley). 

Date. 


In the above account Abuni appears as all 
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official of the Sin temple distributing barley to 
various people. Perhaps the barley constituted 
the wages of persons performing various services 
for the temple. Salim-palihsu, who is described 
as “of MasSkan-Barmi,’”’ may have been connected 
with the local granary in this locality. As for 
Ikun-pi-Sin, Kunanum, and Aba-Nanna-gim, 
whose place of residence is not mentioned, they 
may have been connected with the administration 
of the temple granary in Tutub. The unusual 
item, “20 GUR for the oxen,” indicates that the 
temple owned oxen which were probably used 
as draught animals for ploughing the fields of 
the temple. Accordingly, the temple not only 
stored barley, but also produced this staple. 

The same Ahuni mentioned in the above 
account appears, together with the enum-priest, 
as creditor in a contract (No. 19) recording the 
loan of silver. These two occurrences of Abuni 
suggest that he was a temple official, but his 
specific function is not known. 

The fact that both Ahuni and Itti-ilim-milki 
receive the same amount of barley, 13 GUR 1 PI 
40 SILA, intimates that Itti-ilim-milki was like- 
wise a temple official with perhaps the same status 
as Ahuni. Further evidence of Itti-ilim-milki’s 
position as a temple official is seen from the 
occurrence of his name as creditor in a loan 
contract (No. 118). However, his appearance in 
another loan contract (No. 101) as debtor indi- 
cates that the economic situation of these in- 
dividuals presents aspects we cannot grasp. 

No. 70 of our archive, like No. 42 discussed 
above, is an account of barley distributed to 
various persons. 


No. 70 
40 GUR of barley, belonging to the Sin 
temple, 


Husalum of Awil-Nanna paid for the ex- 

penditures of Ennetum. 

3 GUR 50 SILA (of barley for) Ellati, 

4 GUR (of barley for) Warad-Enlil, the son 

of Ur-Nidaba, 

2. GUR 2 PI (of barley) Erissum-matum of 

Basam (paid) for Sin-andul, 

the sukkallu official. 
Date. 
Total: 49 GUR 2 PI 50 SILA (of barley). 
Ii the above account HuSalum appears as a 

temple official in the city of Awil-Nanna, Erissum- 
matum, as the official in the locality named 


Basam. One of their tasks was the paying out of 
barley to persons who may have worked for the 
Sin temple in their respective localities. 

In summing up, we can state that the main 
granary of the temple was situated in Tutub; 
smaller granaries, controlled by the temple, were 
located in the villages lying in the vicinity of 
Tutub. People would go to the nearest granary 
to receive barley on loan. The pertinent contract 
would then be drawn up in Tutub, and kept in 
the official archive of the temple. Periodic ac- 
counts of the loans transacted in Tutub and in 
the other localities would be made by the temple 
administration. Records were also kept of the 
amounts of barley on hand at the granaries out- 
side of Tutub. Furthermore, accounts were 
drawn up of the amounts of barley distributed by 
temple officials to people who performed services 
either in Tutub or in the other localities under the 
control of the temple. 


Purchase of Real Estate by Temple Officials 

Although the enum-priest played a prominent 
role in the economy of Tutub as creditor (see 
above), and as purchaser of slaves (see below), 
he never appears as buyer of real estate. We 
find instead that many other people, who, as we 
shall see shortly, were temple officials, actually 
occur as the purchasers of real estate. The 
temple might receive property as a gift (see No. 8 
of our archive), but could not acquire it for 
money. As an explanation for the absence of the 
enum-priest from this field of commercial enter- 
prise, we suggest that for some reason it was con- 
sidered improper for the high-priest of the god 
Sin to acquire real estate (cf. below for a similar 
restriction on the activities of the enwm-priest). 

Of the ten persons found purchasing real estate, 
five appear most frequently: Sumi-abija (Nos. 33, 
41, 46, 87, 96, 113), his son Sin-iddinam (Nos. 21, 
90), Issur-Sin (Nos. 48, 57, 60, 77, 99, 102), his 
son Mannum-ki-ilija (Nos. 25), and Salamum- 
tab (Nos. 22, 50, 82, 72, 111). With the excep- 
tion of Sumi-ahija, our archive provides us with 
no information about the function of these 
personalities. 

Our information about Sumi-ahija is derived 
from his seal which his son Sin-iddinam impressed 
on a sale contract (No. 102) in which the latter 
appears as witness. The seal bears the inscrip- 
tion: Su-mi-a-hi-a DUMU A-hu-Si-na EN;.SI 
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'EN(?)’ “Sumi-ahija, the son of Ahusina, the 
ensi of the enum-priest?.”’ The title of ens? is 
well known in the Old Akkadian and Ur III 
periods, and continued in use in the Old Baby- 
lonian period,’ but the title ‘ens? of the enwm- 
priest” is unique. Although the function and 
status of Sumi-ahija is not known, we must 
assume that he was a temple official, perhaps a 
secular official under the supervision of the enum- 
priest. 

Returning to the other persons acquiring real 
estate, we have Sin-iddinam, the son of Sumi- 
ahija. Whether or not Sin-iddinam was an ens? 
official like his father is not known. The same 
Sin-iddinam is also found as debtor in three loan 
contracts: Nos. 15, 36, and 105. The reasons for 
his taking these loans are, of course, never stated. 
In No. 12 of our archive, one Sin-iddinam is 
characterized as: Sa “Nin-hursagga **(the priest?) 
of the goddess Ninhursagga.’”” But we have no 
way of knowing whether this Sin-iddinam is to 
be identified with the son of Sumi-abija. 

Our archive furnishes us with no information 
concerning the role or funetion of Issur-Sin and 
his son, Mannum-ki-ilija. The latter is men- 
tioned once as witness+o a loan transaction (No. 
118). Issur-Sin had another son, Meranum, who 
is witness to two sale transactions (Nos. 47, 100). 

Nothing is known ‘about Salamum-tab, who 
appears nearly as often as Sumi-ahija and [ssur- 
Sin as buyer of real estate. 

Although only Sumi-abija can with certainty be 
considered a temple official, we have to assume 
that the other persons mentioned above occupied 
similar positions, for only in this way can the 
presence of their sale contracts in the archive of 
the enum-priest be explained. 

Records of the real estate purchased by temple 
officials, were drawn up and kept in the official 
archive of the Sin temple. One such Sammelur- 
kunde, No. 116, is found in our archive, recording 
the purchase of three fields by one Ibbi-Ilabrat. 

Since we have only the official archive of the 
temple, the impression received is that the 
temple alone purchased real estate in Tutub. 
But, undoubtedly, private persons were able to 
and did purchase real estate as well. 


3. ensi officials are mentioned in Old Babylonian 
texts from Sippar (e.g. TCL 1 167:13; BIN VIL 62:20; 
CT 25ce:16), and Larsa (e.g. Bover, Contribution 4 
Vhistoire juridique de la 1" dynastie babylonienne 105:5). 


Type of Real Estate Sold 

The real estate sold in Tutub is characterized 
in two ways: (1) simply as A.SA “field,” and (2) 
as GAN.SA.A (Nos. 33, 87, and 90) or as GAN, 
SA.HI.A (No. 96). The latter designation occurs 
only in the texts from Tutub. It may be aec- 
cidental that only Sumi-abhija and his son Sin- 
iddinam are purchasers of this second type of real 
estate. There is also one example, No. 121, of 
the purchase of a fief by a temple official (his 
name is not preserved). Orchards, too, were 
bought by temple officials. No. 50 records the 
purchase of an orchard of GIS.SE.HI trees by 
Salamum-tab. 

Sellers of Real Estate 

For the most part real estate was sold by in- 
dividuals. In two instances, Nos. 73 and 90, 
both father and son sell their fields. That real 
estate was frequently owned by partners is 
evidenced by the many occurrences of two ap- 
parently unrelated persons selling fields to the 
temple: Nos. 33, 48, 5° 72, 73, 82, 87, 102, and 
111. Women, tes, owned and sold real estate in 
Tutub (Nos. 99, 109). 


Price of Real Estate 
The price of a field (A.SA) varied from 1'5 
shekel of silver to 7 shekel per GAN. The price 
of the real estate designated as GAN.SA.A or 
GAN.SA.HLA is never stated in the contract. 
The orchard of GIS.SE.HI trees was sold for 
approximately 13 shekel per GAN, 


Credit Sale 
Occasionally, a temple official would purchase 
real estate on credit. In No. 41 of our archive, 
Sumi-ahija pays for the field which he had pur- 
chased on credit; in No. 37 an unnamed official 
pays the balance on a purchase. 


The Enum-Priest as Purchaser of Persons 
We find that the enum-priest purchased people 
only under special circumstances, namely, when 
a debt to the enum-priest could not be paid. 
Until recently, all the Old Babylonian contracts 
recording the sale of children had been found in 
Larsa.! It was, therefore, suggested® that Larsa, 
1. See VAS XIII 64a; YOS V 141; 145; YOS VIIL8. 
5. See P. Koschaker in Koschaker and Ungnad, 
Hammurabi’s Gesetz V1 87. 
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particularly in the reign of Rim-Sin, was under- 
going severe economic crises which compelled 
parents to sell their children as a last resort. This 
picture should now be revised, for in the recent 
publication of Old Babylonian texts from Ur 
there is an example (UET V 190) of the sale of a 
child by his mother. Our archive also contains 
several examples of such sales. Consequently, it 
appears that not only in Larsa, but in other cities 
of Babylonia, in individual cases, parents would 
sell their children in a desperate economic situa- 
tion. The very fact that Hammurabi felt it 
necessary to mitigate the lot of children sold by 
their parents, by limiting the period of slavery to 
three vears (cf. Code of Hammurabi $117), is 
evidence that in his period too children were sold 
frequently. 

With one exception (see below), it is always the 
enum-priest who purchases the children. Oc- 
casionally, the father alone sells the child (Nos. 
84, 97); sometimes, both parents sell their child 
(No. 100). There is one example, No. 87, of a 
father selling three sons to the enum-priest in 
addition to his house. The omission of the 
purchase price in these sale contracts suggests 
that the parents were indebted to the enum-priest, 
and that the sale of the child cancelled the entire 
debt of the parents. 

There is one contract in our archive, No. 93, 
recording the self-sale of a man to the enuwm- 
priest. Apparently, self-sale was not a socially 
accepted institution, for the contract states the 
circumstances which led to the sale. One 
Zagagum borrowed money from the enum-priest 
in order to redeem his father, who may have 
been a pledge with the latter; being unable to 
repay his debt, Zagagum was compelled to sell 
himself, and thus satisfy his creditor, the enum- 
priest. 

In another contract, No. 26, recording the 
purchase of a slave girl by the enwm-priest, a 
clause occurs which likewise indicates that this is 
not an ordinary sale. The slave girl is sold 
ana kissat Utu-sipamu ‘as a substitute for Utu- 
sipamu” (cf. below No. 26:2 on kisSatum). It 
seems that Utu-sipamu was indebted to the 
enum-priest, and had to sell his slave girl in his 
stead because of default. 

We thus find that all the contracts dealing 
With the sale of slaves or free persons to the 
enum-priest have the same underlying situation, 


namely, that of satisfying a debt to the enwm- 
priest. 

Assuming that our interpretation of No. 59 
(see below) as a guaranty text similar to the 
guaranty contracts found in the archive of 
Balmunamhe of Larsa is correct, the enum-priest, 
exactly like Balmunamhe, hired out his slaves, 
acquired through default, to guarantors, probably 
the relatives of the slaves. Like Balmunamhe, 
the enum-priest may have done so with the hope 
that his slaves would work more readily for 
members of their family than they would for 
himself, and thus the temple would derive 
income. In the one extant guaranty text of our 
archive, the wife of ISar-lu-balit assumes guaranty 
for one Iddin-Adad, perhaps her son, and promises 
to pay !3 mana of silver if Iddin-Adad flees. 
This sum of money, almost three times the price 
of a slave in Tutub (see below), would more than 
protect the enum-priest against loss. 

Purchase of Slaves by Temple Officials 

As we have seen above, the enum-priest bought 
persons only under special circumstances. Ordi- 
narily, temple officials purchased slaves for the 
temple. Perhaps here, as in the case of real 
estate, restrictions were imposed upon the enwm- 
priest with regard to the acquisition of slaves. 

Of the five chief temple officials found purchas- 
ing real estate (see above), only Issur-Sin and his 
son Mannum-ki-ilija occur as buyers of slaves; 
the former in No. 30, the latter in No. 23. One 
Muhaddum and a certain Nur-Kabta®, presum- 
ably temple officials, also purchase slaves in Nos. 
49 and 47, respectively. 

Price of Slaves 

Slaves are sold cheaply in Tutub’. A slave is 
sold for 4!9 shekel in No. 49, and for 5 shekel in 
No. 17; a mother and daughter are sold for 17 
shekel and a SA.GA.DU garment in No. 30. 
Only the price of this mother and daughter is 
comparable to prices elsewhere in Mesopotamia. 

There is only one example in our archive, No. 
24, where a person other than the enum-priest, 
namely Salamum-tab, buys & child. The child is 

6. If this Nur-Kabta is the same Nur-Kabta who 
sells some GAN.SA.A property to Sumi-ahija in No. 
96 we have to assume that temple officials also owned 
private property which they could sell at will. 

7. As compared with the prices of slaves as listed by 
Schwenzner, MVAG XIX/3 (1915), 110. 
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sold by his parents and his brother. Since the 
price of the child 


stated in the contract, it seems that in contrast 


shekel of silver — is 


to the sale contracts involving the enum-priest, 
the child in this transaction was sold in order to 
obtain money, and not in order to satisfy a debt. 


Temple Officials as Pledgees 


Issur-Sin and his son Mannum-ki-ilija are the 
only two of the more important persons in the 
archive who act as pledgees, the former in No. 
110, the latter in Nos. 17 and 120. Whether or 
not this is accidental is difficult to say. 

It is uncertain whether Issur-Sin and his son 
accepted pledges for loans which they had given 
as private individuals, or whether they accepted 
the pledges in their capacity as representatives of 
the Sin temple from persons who were indebted 
to the temple. It is, however, only the second 
reason that would explain the presence of their 
pledge texts in the official archive of the temple. 

Fields (No. 110), slaves (No. 17), and children 
(No. 120) might be given as pledges in Tutub. 


Economic Situation of the ‘‘Average Citizen’ 
of Tutub 

All statements concerning the economic situa- 

of Tutub are 

necessarily based on the official archive found in 


tion of the ‘average citizen’ 
the Sin temple, and, therefore, they are made 
from one perspective only, that of the temple. 

It appears that, on the whole, the citizens of 
They had to 
sell their property at cheap prices; they had to sell 


Tutub were poor and debt ridden. 


their slaves, their children, and even themselves 
Occasionally, they 
would have to give their fields, slaves, and children 


in order to pay their debts. 


as pledges for debts that could not be repaid when 
due. 

Although our archive rarely gives us a glimpse 
into the economic situation of any single indi- 
vidual, it does so with one BaksiSum. In one 
contract, No. 48, BaksiSum sells his field) to 
Issur-Sin, the temple official. The same Baksi- 
Sum later is found pledging his child to the son of 
Issur-Sin, Mannum-ki-ilija (in No. 120). If we 
Baksisum 
probably had economic difficulties which com- 


read between the lines, we see that 


pelled him first to sell his field, and later to pledge 
his son for a loan he had taken to tide him over 


his dithiculties. The case of BaksiSum may well 


have been typical for many another citizen of 
Tutub. 


Other Aspects of the Economic Role of 
the Temple 
Our archive contains several administrative 
texts which present other aspects of the economic 
role of the Sin temple in Tutub. 
these texts are too laconic in content and too few 


However, 


in number to enable us to fit them into a frame- 
work. 

Among these administrative documents are two 
accounts of barley; No. 61, an account of barley 
distributed to various women who must have 
performed some service to the temple, and No. 
105, also an account of barley in a poorly preserved 
state. 

Nos. 12 and 93 are accounts of wool. The 
former text records the amounts of wool dis- 
tributed to two women and to one Sin-iddinam, 
who is characterized as “(the priest?) of the 
goddess Nin-hursagga of GAB.BI.NL’; the latter 
text appears to be an account of incoming wool. 
Hitherto, the temple was found dealing with the 
commodities of an urban economy, but these two 
suggest that the temple was also 
involved with a pastoral economy. 

No. 88 is only partly preserved. Extant are 
items of silver, received perhaps by the temple 
Two oxen, valued at 15 
inana of silver, are mentioned, but we do not 
know in what context they occur. 

Our archive also contains two lists of personal 


accounts 


from various persons. 


names, Nos. 89 and 62. The former is a list of 
the names of hired men (LU.HUN.GA), the latter 
a list of harvest workers (LU.SE.KIN.KUD), 
probably hired to work in the fields owned by the 
temple. 

The only letter extant in our archive, No. 38, 
hints at another business enterprise of the temple. 
The writer of the letter complains about the 
woman brewer sent to him by a temple official. 
Apparently, the temple maintained women 
brewers who were hired out. 


Role of the Palace in Tutub 


Throughout this chapter, we have not men- 
It is not known whether or 
not a palace existed in Tutub; and as yet no 


tioned the palace. 


palace has been uncovered. There are, however, 


two texts which involve the palace, one in- 
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directly, the other directly. But neither text 
furnishes us with any information about the 
economic role of the palace. 

One contract, No. 121, records the sale of a field 
Kalarum. Kalarum had apparently 
received the field as a fief from one of the rulers 
of Tutub, and although he had sold the field he is 
still responsible for obligations that were attached 
to it. From this contract, we learn indirectly of 
the policy of at least one ruler of Tutub (who is 
unknown), namely, that soldiers were rewarded 
with property. Furthermore, two of the wit- 
nesses appearing in this contract are palace 
officials: a SA.B.GAL official and a DUMU 
E.GAL official. It seems that officials of the 
palace had to witness this particular transaction 


by one 


in order to assure its validity. 

The palace is mentioned in an administrative 
text of our archive: 

No. 83: 

slave with® Mar-Sin-abum, 
2 slaves with Nur-Samas, the son of Ilum- 

nasir, 
slave girl with QiS-ilija 
slave girl with Bahdanum 
slave girl with Rabia[x] 
slave girl (named) Sin-basti (is) in the 
palace, 
(slave girl named) Hunnubtum twice (is) 
in the palace, 
10 shekel of silver, 
ix] mana of silver, 
lonly traces of lines 11-13] 
5 BAR.JSI| garments belonging to xx{.. .| 

with Sin-remenni 
lonly traces of lines 15-17] 
(Account) belonging to the enwm-priest 


The above account is too laconic to enable us 
to understand the significance of the various 
items. It is an account of the enum-priest, and, 
therefore, the slaves mentioned are his slaves. 
Perhaps, the slaves were assigned to different 
people for work. The two slave girls, Sin-basti 
and Hunnubtum, may have been assigned by the 
enum-priest for work in the palace. 
relationship, whose nature is unknown to us, 
must have existed between the temple and the 
palace, 


If so some 


8. The text has the pattern KI PN which ean mean 
either “with PN” or “from PN.’? We have adopted 
the former meaning as it seems to fit the context better. 


IV 
HisrortcaL BACKGROUND OF THE ARCHIVE 


History of Tutub before the Period Covered by 
the Archive 
Old Akkadian Period 

Little is known about the city of Tutub before 
Old Babylonian times. Archaeological evidence 
points to the existence of a settlement in that part 
of the present Khafajah which the excavators 
have called Mound A, as early as the Early 
Dynastic period. From this time through the 
Old Akkadian period, a city named Tutub was 
situated in this area.' The earliest mention of 
Tutub occurs in an Old Akkadian contract from 
Esnunna: Gelb, AD 161:6. Apparently, 
Tutub was an important administrative center in 
the Old Akkadian period for it is the only city in 
the Diyala region known to have had an ens? at 
this time (7bid., ll. 5 f.). 


Ur ILL Period 

During the Ur III period Tutub, like many 
another city in the Diyala region, was dominated 
by the kings residing in Ur. It is not known 
when Tutub was conquered by these rulers, but 
perhaps this event took place in the same year 
in which Esnunna was subdued, namely, in the 
30th year of Sulgi2 An administrative text, CT 
XXXII 19 ff., dated to the second year of Ibbi- 
Sin, the last ruler of the Ur III dynasty, records 
the payment of taxes to Ibbi-Sin by cities in the 
Diyala region. Tu-tu-ub*®' is mentioned (1:15, 
V:30, VI:9) along with A-bf-ba-na*®! (1:4), 
Kak-kus-la-tum®* (1:6, IV:14),3 [-Sim-4Sul-gi*! 
(1:9, 11:32),4 Mas-kdn-a-bi®! (1:6, VI:14, 16, 


1. Tutub was, therefore, the ancient name of Mound 
A as well as that of Mound D of Khafajah. For reasons 
unknown to us, settlement in Mound A was abandoned 
at some time in the Old Akkadian period and shifted to 
Mounds B, C, and D. 

2. For this see Frankfort, Lloyd, and Jacobsen, OJP 
XLIIT 196. 

3. Kakkulatum is mentioned in the geographical list 
found at Tell Harmal (S. Levy, Sumer III/1 p. 50 ff. 
Tabl. A V:141), where it follows Opis (U-pis-i). The 
conquest of Kakkulatum is recorded in a date formula 
of Naram-Sin of EKsSnunna (see Taha Baqir, Sumer V/2 
pp. 52 f.). For other references to Kakkulatum ef. 
Goetze, JCS VII 56. 

1. In all likelihood to be identified with the EZIEN- 
4Sul-gi of the Harmal geographical list (S. Levy, op. 
ceit., Tabl. A V:153). See Radau, Early Babylonia’ 
History, p. 229 for the same writing of [Sim-Sulgi. 
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22),° (1:19, V226),° Zi-mu-dar®! 
26),7 Sa-mi®! Tum-ba-al®! 
(111:25), Pu-tih-zi-kar®' (1V:10), Mas-kdn-i- 
Su-ri*! (1V:2), and Pu-ut-Sa-dar®! (V:10). 

The geographical name Dus-dus-bi*! occurring 
in texts from the Ur IIL period® is perhaps to be 
identified with our Tutub.'’ These texts refer to 
individuals called NIM. Dusg-dus-bi®!-ME 
mites from Tutub.”’ Unfortunately, the docu- 
ments are not provided with date formulae. 


Break between the Ur IIT and Old 
Babylonian Periods 


The fate of Tutub in the period following the 
fall of the Third Dynasty of Ur is not known. 
Tutub, like ESnunna, may have gained inde- 
pendence." At some time during the period 
from Su-ilija (Hisu-ilija in OJP XLIID®” to 
Kirikiri, rulers of ESnunna, a king of this city 
captured Tutub. This event, which cannot as 
yet be assigned to any specific ruler, was recorded 
in two ESnunna date formulae: MU Tu-tu-ub®! 
BA.DAB “Year when Tutub was captured,” and 
MU Tu(?)-tu-ub®! BA.DAB “Year 
following (the year) when Tutub was captured.” 

The Tutub referred to in these date formulae 
must be Mounds B, C," and D of the present 
Khafajah. On Mound A ef. n. 1. 

Since we have no evidence to the contrary, we 


5. This loeality is also mentioned in the Harmal 
geographical list (S. Levy, op. cit., Tabl. A Vi:185 and 
Tabl. B VII:2), and occurs in unpublished texts from 
Neribtum., 

6. Mentioned in the Harmal geographical list (S. 
Levy, op. cit., Tabl. A V1I:194 and Tabl. B VII:11). 

7. The geographical name Zimudar occurs in texts 
from the Ur IIT period (e.g. UET UT 75:3). 

8. Occurs in the Harmal geographical list as Sa-am 
mu®! in Tabl. A 1V:125, and as Sa-am-mi¥! in Tabl. 
B V:2. Since it appears immediately before Tutub, 
it may have been situated close to the latter. 

9. In Barton, HLC IIT 108:6 and in Speleers, RIA 
90:24. 

10. This identification has already been suggested 
by Gelb, AJSL LV 74. 

11. Frankfort, Lloyd, and Jacobsen, OJP XLIITL 196. 

12. The reading “Su-ilija is a better reading than 
Hisu-ilija. Apparently, Su-ilija was deified during his 
lifetime. 

13. Ibid., p. 175 Date Formulae Nos. 53 and 54, 
respectively. 

14. Remains dating to the early part of the Old 
Babylonian period have been found in both of these 
mounds, which are only partially excavated. 
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may assume that Tutub remained under the 
domination of ESnunna during the reigns of the 
successors of Wirtkiri: Bilalama, ISar-ramasu, 
Usur-awassu, Azuzum, Ur-Ninmar, Ur-NingiSzida, 


and Ipiq-Adad I. 


Old Babylonian Period 


The historical data furnished us by our archive 
consist solely of the names given to years. Before 
proceeding to an analysis of these data we shall 
present a list of all the date formulae found in the 
archive arranged according to the frequency of 
their occurrences. 

(1) MU A-an-qi-im-DINGIR GIS.GU.ZA_ is- 
ba-tu (Nos. 10, 40, 44, 58, 70, 75, 101, 106, 
107) 

“Year when Janqim-el seized the throne’ 

(2) MU Ta-ta-nu-um i-ru-ba-am (Nos. 15, 20, 
39, 36, 57, 74, 80, 91) 

“Year when Tattanum entered (the house 
of his father)”’ 


(3) MU BAD-Ri-mus BA. 
DIM (No. 79) 
“Year when Uammi-dusur built Dur- 
Rimus”’ 
variant: MU BAD-Ri-mus*! BA.DIM (Nos. 
16, 28, 51, 55, 66) 

(4) MU BAD Hu-ri-ib-Su-um®! BA.DIM (Nos. 


34, 68, 81, 104) 
“Year when the wall of HuribSum was 
built” 
variant: MU BAD Hu-ri-ib-Su-um®! (No. 
53) 

(5) MU A-da-ki BA.UGs (Nos. 29, 71, 108) 
“Year when Adaki died” 

(6) MU Ha-am-mi-du-Su-ur LUGAL (Nos. 18, 
115) 
“Year when Hammi-dusur became king” 
variant: MU Ha-am-mi-du-Su-ur (No. 27) 


(7) MU SIG, Hu-ri-ib-Sum il-bi-nu (Nos. 13, 
85) 
“Year when he made the bricks of Hurib- 
sum” 


variant: MU SIG, Hu-ri-ib-Sum (No. 65) 
(8) MU Ba-li-a-pu-uh BA.UG,» (Nos. 94, 96) 
“Year when Bali-apuh died” 
(9) MU Ha-am-mi-du-Su-ur_ GIS.GU.ZA is-ba- 
tu (Nos. 56, 118) 
“Year when HUammi-dusur seized the 
throne”’ 
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(10) MU sa IR-sa GIS.GU.ZA is-ba-tu (Nos. 14, 
111) 
“Year when Warassa seized the throne”’ 
(11) MU !Dur-ul v-ta-ki-ru (Nos. 32a, 32b) 
“Year when (the course of) the Diyala 
River was changed” 
(12) MU A-ad-ku-ur-DINGIR BA.UGs» (No. 11) 
“Year when Jadkur-el died” 
(13) MU Ab-di-e-ra-ah (No. 95) 
“Year when Abdi-Erah 
(14) MU BAD [x] (No. 114) 
“Year when the wall of [x] (was built)” 
(15) MU BAD i-pu-Su (No. 19) 
“Year when he built the wall of Biskiki’”’ 
(16) MU BAD [x]-ma/ku-nu i-pu-Su (No. 117) 
“Year when he built the wall of [x]ma 
kunu” 
(17) MU Be-la-kum BA.UGs (No. 31) 
“Year when Belakum died” 
(18) MU mi-sa-ra-am A-bi-ma-dar iS-ku-nu (No. 
63) 
“Year when Abi-madar established equity” 
(19) MU EGIR NIG.SLSA (No. 54) 
“Year after (the year) when equity (was 
established)” 
(20) MU I-li-di-ha-[ad| BA.UGg (No. 76) 
“Year when Ili-dihald| died” 
(21) MU /&-me-ba-li LUGAL BAD GAL Ne-ri- 
ib-tum BA.DIM.MA (No. 9) 
“Year when ISme-bali, the king, built the 
great wall of Neribtum” 
(22) MU J-sur®! is-ba-tu (No. 45) 
“Year when Warassa captured ISur”’ 
(23) MU Sa 18-me-ba-li GIS.GU.ZA 
ri-bu (No. 87) 
“Year when ISme-bali brought the throne 
of Samaé (into the temple)” 
(24) MU Sul-gi-Na-na¥! in-na-aq-rux (No. 93) 
“Year when Sulgi-Nanna was destroyed” 
(25) MU US.SA_ Di-ni-lik-tum| I-ku-pt-“EN.ZU 
is-[ba-tu] (No. 105) 
“Year following (the year) when Iku(n)-pi- 
Sin cap[tured] Dini{ktum]”’ 


(became king) 


Peculiarities of the Date Formulae 


Of the twenty-five date formulae contained in 
our archive four record the death of a ruler 
(BA.UG.), and four record the usurpation of a 
throne (GIS.GU.ZA sabdtu). These date for- 
mulae, as we shall show below, are indicative of 
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the political situation existing in Tutub over a 
period of years. 

With one exception,!® the BA.UGs date for- 
mulae are peculiar to the Diyala region. Apart 
from Tutub, it is found in texts from Esnunna 
(Tell Asmar),'® Neribtum (Ishchali)," Sadup- 
pum (Tell Harmal),'* and Tell Dhiba’i.'’ 

Only in Esnunna does the BA.UG, date for- 
mula record the death of a local ruler2® In 
Tutub,”' the individuals mentioned in this type 
of date formula are always foreigners, i.e., kings 
ruling in neighboring cities or regions. This con- 
clusion is reached on the basis of the fact that no 
other date formula of even one of the persons 
whose death is recorded in this way is found in 
our archive. This can only mean that they did 
not rule in Tutub. 

Peculiar to Tutub alone is the date formula 
recording the usurpation of a throne. Here too 
we are of the opinion that the individual men- 
tioned in this type of date formula is a foreigner 
who usurped the throne in a city other than 
Tutub. It seems to us hardly likely that the 
scribe in Tutub would have dared to describe in 
such frank and blunt language what may well 
have been true of the circumstances leading to 
the accession of some of the rulers of Tutub. 
Furthermore, there is evidence (ef. p. 49 and 
p. 53) that neither Hammi-dusur nor Warassa, 
two of the rulers mentioned in a GIS.GU.ZA 


15. The death of a Sumu-ditana is recorded in a date 
formula of Jawium of Kis. For this see Thureau-Dan- 
gin, RA VIII 72 III:20. 

16. See Frankfort, Lloyd, and Jacobsen, OJP XLIII 
p. 187 Date Formula No. 97 and p. 191 Date Formula 
No. 112. 

7. Lutz, UCP X/1 Nos. 5:15 and 6:14. A BA.UGs 
date also occurs in Ish. 1935, 62, an unpublished text 
from Neribtum. 

18. See Taha Baqir, Sumer V/1 p. 77 No. 2 and p. 83 
No. 5, also Sumer V/2 p. 143 Nos. 1 and 2. 

19. Cf. ibid., Tell Dhiba’i Nos. 2-8. 

20. This is true of Ibal-pi-el who was definitely a 
ruler of ESnunna. 


However, a problem arises in the 
case of Siqlanum, whose death is also recorded in an 
Esnunna date formula. Jacobsen, OJP XLIIT 120 f. 
has deduced from indirect evidence that Siqlanum was a 
ruler of ESnunna. But apart from the date formula 
mentioning his death, no date formulae can as yet be 
assigned to him. 

21. At the present nothing can be said about the 
individuals mentioned in the BA.UG, dates from Nerib- 
tum, Saduppum, and Tell Dhiba’i. 
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sabatu date formula, ruled in Tutub at the time 
that they are said to have seized a throne. 


History of Tutub in the Period Covered 
by the Archive 


It would be of value, before analyzing in de- 
tail the historical information derived from our 
archive and other sources, to outline briefly the 
history of Tutub in the period covered by the 
archive. On the whole we have followed the 
general historical and chronological framework 
established by T. Jacobsen in OJP XLIIT 123f., 
and have departed from his analysis only in 
those few instances where new evidence calls for 
a change. 

Our archive begins at a time in which Tutub 
is under the domination of the more powerful 
city of ESnunna. Abdi-Erab is in this period the 
ruler of ESnunna and Tutub. There is now evi- 
dence which suggests that Tutub remained in 
the hands of ESnunna even after the defeat and 
capture of this ruler by Jawium of Kis, for date 
formulae of Abi-madar, who, as we shall show 
below, was the successor of Abdi-Erah, are ex- 
tant in our archive. 

For reasons as yet unknown to us Tutub was 
freed from ESnunna’s control either during Abi- 
madar’s reign or shortly thereafter. A period of 
roughly twenty years followed during which 
Tutub remained independent of ESnunna. This 
interim was marked by political unrest and 
anarchy in the Diyala region, to judge from the 
number of Tutub date formulae recording either 
the death of some ruler or the usurpation of a 
throne. Although the rulers mentioned in the 
BA.UG, or GIS.GU.ZA sabdtu dates are, as re- 
marked above, foreigners, they must have had 
some importance in the Diyala region to have 
warranted their mention. 

Sumuna-arim, [Sme-bali, [ku(n)-pi-Sin, Tatta- 
num, and Hammi-dusur are the names of the 
rulers who controlled Tutub during this interval. 
(Note that with the exception of Iku(n)-pi-Sin 
they all bear West-Semitic names.) In the 
present study, these rulers will be termed “‘local’”’ 
rulers in the sense proposed by Jacobsen, namely, 
that although their capital was not necessarily at 
Tutub the occurrence of dates with their names 
is peculiar to the texts from Tutub as opposed 
to those from ESnunna. 

The data at our disposal suggest that in this 


period Tutub was part of a larger political entity 
which did not include Esnunna. Four of our 
five “local” rulers mention in their date formulae 
cities other than Tutub, implying that they 
ruled in these cities too. However, there is at 
the present not sufficient material for a descrip- 
tion of the nature and extent of the political unit 
of which Tutub was part. Perhaps with the 
publication of the Tell Harmal and Tell Dhiba’i 
texts, which date to the same period as our 
archive, some clarification of the political situa- 
tion will be achieved. 

Tutub’s independence of ESnunna comes to an 
end in the reign of Hammi-dusur, the last of the 
“local” rulers. Hammi-dusur is, as shall 
show below, defeated by Warassa, and thus the 
second domination of Tutub by ESnunna begins. 
Warassa is the last ruler mentioned in our date 
formulae, with him the archive of the Sin temple 


closes. 


We now turn to the task of establishing the 
chronological sequence of the rulers of Tutub, 
and fitting them into a historical context. The 
reader should remember that our reconstruction 
is of necessity tentative, and in many instances 
hypothetical, based as it is on scanty and limited 
source material. 

Fortunately, data outside our archive exist 
which aid us in placing the rulers in the general 
framework of Babylonian history with some 
measure of accuracy. Two of the rulers men- 
tioned in the date formulae of our archive, Abdi- 
Krab and Hammi-dusur, serve as the cornerstone 
for our reconstruction of the history of Tutub 
during the period covered by our archive. Since 
Abdi-Erah is the earlier of the two, we shall 
begin with him. 


Abdi-Erah 


The accession year of Abdi-Erah of ESnunna 
is recorded in one of our date formulae: DF 12. 

As T. Jacobsen has already shown (in O/P 
XLIIT 122-123), the date formula MU Ab-d7-e- 
ra-ah(?) BA.AN.DAB “Year when Abdi-Erah 
"= belonging to Jawium, a 
local ruler of Kis, must refer to the capture of 
Abdi-Erah of ESnunna. Jawium of Kis was con- 


was taken captive, 


temporaneous with Manana, king of an unknown 
neighboring city, for both Jawium and Manana 


22. Ungnad, ‘“‘Datenlisten,’? IL 193 vear {9}. 
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are invoked in the oath of a legal contract. 
Manana, in turn, Was a contemporary of Sumu- 
abum, the founder of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon, since a date formula of Manana: MU 
Ka-zal-lu&! BA.DAB “Year when Kazallu was 
captured,” corresponds to the 13th year of 
Sumu-abum.2>) Only five of Jawium’s date 
formulae are known.’ Therefore, Jawium may 
have ruled either a few years before and/or after 
the 13th year of Sumu-abum. Consequently, 
the capture of Abdi-Erah must have taken place 
in approximately the 15th year of Sumu-abum. 
We, then, have the following contemporaneous 
rulers at that time: 
Esnunna and Tutub: Abdi-Erah 


Kis: Jawium 


? Manana 

Babylon: Sumu-abum 

Aecordingly, we may date the beginning of our 
archive to the period shortly after the founding 
of the First Dynasty of Babylon. 

Although a severe decline in the power of 
Esnunna undoubtedly followed with the defeat 
Abdi-Erah, Tutub remained 
under the domination of ESinunna even after the 
time of Abdi-Erah, during at least part of the 
reign of Abi-madar, his successor. 


and capture of 


Hammi-dusur 


The date of Hammi-dusur, one of the “local” 
rulers of Tutub, can likewise be estimated with 
some exactitude. A tablet (to be published by 
T. Jacobsen), found in clandestine excavations 
and acquired by the Oriental Institute, contains 
a treaty between Hammi-dusur® (written Ammi- 
dusur in this text) and Sumu-numhim, king of 
Marad. The treaty after a 
period of hostilities between the two rulers. 

Two individuals mentioned in tablets dated to 
Sumu-numhim of Marad also appear in a text 
dated to the 20th year of Sumu-la-el, the second 
king of the First Dynasty of Babylon.2s  There- 
fore, Sumu-numbim and Sumu-la-el were con- 


was concluded 


23. Ibid., p. 194 year [27]. 

24. bid. 

25. Ibid., p. 175 vear [13]. 

26. For these see ibid., p. 193. 

27. The name is to be read Hammi-dusur and not 
Hammi-dasur as found in OJP XLII pp. 123-124, 126, 
and 198, 

28. For these texts and a discussion of the persons 
appearing as witnesses see ibid., p. 124 n. 29. 
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temporaries. Sumu-numbim’s reign was a short 
one; at the present only two of his date formulae 
are known.’ Thus, with a small margin of 
error we may date the treaty between Sumu- 
numbhim and Hammi-dusur to approximately 
the 20th year of Sumu-la-el of Babylon. Conse- 
quently, we have the following second syn- 
chronism: 
Tutub: Hammi-dusur 
Marad: Sumu-numbim 
Babylon: Sumu-la-el 
The following date formulae contained in our 
archive mention Hammi-dusur: 
DF 8: MU Ha-am-mi-du-su-tir 
is-ba-lu 
DF 6: MU Ha-am-mi-du-su-ur LUGAL 
variant: MU Ha-am-mi-du-su-ur 
DF 3: MU Ha-am-mi-du-Su-wr BAD-Ri-mus 
BA.DIM 
variant: MU BAD-Ri-mus BA.DIM 
On glancing at the above date formulae of 
Hammi-dusur one is struck by what seems to be 
sharply contrasting variations in the wording of 
the accession year of this ruler: DF 8 stating that 
he seized the throne, DF 6 that he became king. 
We have already given our reasons for consider- 
ing the individuals mentioned in the GIS.GU.ZA 
sabatu date formulae as foreigners, and we shall 


GIS.GU.ZA 


see below that the GIS.GU.ZA  sabdtu) date 
formula of Hammi-dusur belongs to an earlier 
period than the one stating that he became 


king. DEF 8 records Hammi-dusur’s usurpation 
of a throne in a city other than Tutub at a time 
when he had not yet conquered Tutub, and hence 
cannot be assigned to his rule. 

Date formulae of texts outside our archive can 
also be assigned to Hammi-dusur. One of these 
date formulae®’ is found in a text from Sadup- 
pum: MU Am-mi-dlu-Su-ur] 
IN.{DAB| “Year when Ammi-dusur cap[tured] 
the town of Silfli-Adad(?)].’"" The above men- 
tioned treaty between Sumu-numbhim and Ham- 
mi-dusur dated: MU US.SA_ 
BA.UG, “Year following (the year) when 
Jari{m|-Lim® died,” almost certainly belongs to 

29. For these see Ungnad, op. cit., p. 94 No. 19. 

30. Taha Baqir, Sumer V/2 p. 143 Harmal No. 6. 

31. The locality Silli-Adad occurs in the Harmal 
geographical list (S. Levy, op. cit., Tabl. A III:87 and 
Tabl. B ITII:44). 

32. Not to be identified with Jarim-Lim of Jamhad 
who was a contemporary of Hammu-rabi (for this see 
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Hammi-dusur and not to the king of Marad for 
the BA.UG, date formula, as stated above, is, 
with one exception, peculiar to the Diyala re- 
gion. This date formula (MU US.SA) presup- 
poses another date formula: Jarim-Lim 
BA.UG,. The last two mentioned date formulae 
may date to a period before Hammi-dusur ruled 
in Tutub since they do not occur in the archive. 
Thus, a total of five date formulae can at the 
present be assigned to Hammi-dusur with a 
measure of certainty. 

Hammi-dusur’s control extended over a fairly 
large area comprising Tutub, Dur-Rimus (men- 
tioned in the Tutub date formula), Silli-Adad(?) 
(which he conquered), Saduppum (one of its 
date formulae mentions his conquest of Silli- 
Adad(?)), Sadlas,** and Neribtum (the latter two 
are mentioned in his treaty with Sumu-numhim). 

We found that the reign of Abdi-Erah, ruler of 
KSnunna and Tutub, dated to approximately the 
13th year of Sumu-abum of Babylon, and Ham- 
mi-dusur’s reign to approximately the 20th year 
of Sumu-la-el, successor of Sumu-abum. There- 
fore, an interval of roughly twenty-one years 
(Sumu-abum ruled fourteen years) elapsed be- 
tween Abdi-Erah and Hammi-dusur. We shall 
now treat the date formulae and the rulers men- 
tioned in the date formulae that should be as- 
signed to tie period between Abdi-Erah and 
Hammi-dusur. 

Fortunately, the loan contracts in our archive 
come to our aid in establishing the sequence of 
the rulers who belong to this interim. As has 
been shown above, the “enwm-loans’? and the 
“Sin-loans” differ in formulation. On examin- 
ing the date formulae contained in these two 
types of loans we find that except for a slight 
overlapping the date formulae in the ‘enwm- 
loans’? do not appear in the “Sin-loans’’ and 
vice versa. This suggests that the use of the 
two different formulations correspond to a dif- 
ference time. Since a date formula of 
Warassa, the latest of the rulers mentioned in 


our date formulae, is found in a ‘Sin-loan ’ 
Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets, p. 2), and later ti 
Jarim-Lim, probably a ruler of a city in the bs. 
region, 

33. Perhaps not far from Tutub, for in the Harmal 
geographical list (Levy, op. cit., Tabl. A IV:123) it is 
mentioned immediately before Tutub. The wall of 
SadlaS was later rebuilt by an as yet unknown ruler of 
ESnunna (see Bagir, Sumer V/1 p. 79 No. 17). 


are later than 


date formulae of the ‘“‘Sin-loans’ 
those of the ‘‘enwm-loans.”’ 

The following date formulae are found in the 
loan contracts. (The ordinary numbers refer to 
the ‘“‘enum-loans,”’ the ztalicized numbers to loans 
with creditors other than the enum-priest and the 
god Sin, the bold-face numbers to the ‘Sin- 
loans.’’): 

MU Be-la-kum BA.UGs 31 

MU _ mi-sa-ra-am A-bi-ma-dar 638 


MU EGIR NIGSLSA D4 

MU I-li-di-ha-lad| BA.UGs 76 

MU A-ad-ku-tir-DINGIR 11 
BA.UGs 

MU BAD [x] 114 

MU BAD [x]-ma/ku-nu 117 
i-pu-Su 

MU BAD Bi-is-ki-[ki]*! 19 
i-pu-Su 

MU SIG, Hu-ri-ib-Sum 85, 13 
il-bi-nu 

MU SIG, Hu-ri-ib-Sum 65 

MU BAD Hu-ri-ib-Sum*! 68, 104, 34, 
BA.DIM 81 

MU BAD Hu-ri-ib-Su-um*! 53 

MU Ha-am-mi-du-su-ur 56, 118 


GIS.GU.ZA is-ba-tu 
MU Ta-ta-nu-um i-ru-ba-am 


74, 91, 15, 


20, 35, 36, 
57, 80 
MU A-an-gi-im-DINGIR 58, 75, 107, 
GIS.GU.ZA is-ba-tu 10, 40, 44, 
106 
MU Ha-am-mi-du-su-ur 18, 115 
LUGAL 
MU Ha-am-mi-du-su-ur 27 
MU Ha-am-mi-du-su-ur 79 
BAD-Ri-mus BA.DIM 
MU BAD-Ri-mus BA.DIM 16, 28, 51, 
55, 66 
MU A-da-ki BA.UGs 29, 71, 108 
MU vi-ta-ki-ru 32a, 32b 


MU /-Sur¥! TR-sa is-ba-tu 45 

We shall first treat the date formulae in the 
group of which are the older 
texts. 


Tattanum and Janqim-el 


On examining the above list of date formulae 
we find that the date formulae in what might be 
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termed the transitional period between the 
“enum-loan” and “Sin-loan”? mention the names 
of two individuals: Tattanum and Jangim-el. 
Consequently, it is reasonable to assume that 
these date formulae are earlier than those of 
Hammi-dusur in whose accession year all ‘‘enum- 
loans” cease. (Note that the GIS.GU.ZA date 
formula mentioning Hammi-dusur is found in an 
“enum-loan”’ and, therefore, it must antedate 
the date formula recording the year he became 
king.) ‘That this assumption is valid is borne 
out by the prosopography. A Sin-rabi is wit- 
ness to loan transactions dated to the following 
rulers: 
Tattanum (Nos. 35, 36, and 80) 
Janqgim-el (No. 106) 
Hammi-dusur (No. 115) 
A certain Ubar-Sin appears as witness in con- 
tracts dated to: 
Tattanum (Nos. 15, 35, 36, and 74) 
Jangim-el (No. 107) 
Hammi-dusur (No. 66) 

As to the relative sequence of the Tattanum 
and Janqim-el date formulae we are again aided 
by prosopography. Badanum appears as_ wit- 
ness to loans granted in the year of Janqim-el’s 
death (No. 106); in the same year he also re- 
ceives a loan for himself. Furthermore, he is 
witness to a loan transaction dated to Hammi- 
dusur (No. 27). A certain Gagatum appears as 
Witness in loan contracts with the date formula 
of Janqim-el (No. 40) and Hammi-dusur (Nos. 
18 and 115). These two instances suggest that 
the date formulae of Janqgim-el and Hammi- 
dusur form a group as against the date formula 
of Tattanum. In other words, the date formula 
of Janqim-el is later than that of Tattanum. 

Nothing is known about either Tattanum or 
Janqim-el. However, the wording of  Tat- 
tanum’s date formula “Year when Tattanum 
entered (the house of his father)’ indicates that 
he was a legitimate ruler,** and implies, further- 
more, that his father too was a ruler of Tutub. 
However, the GIS.GU.ZA sabatu date of Janqim- 
el denotes, as we have pointed out above, that 


34. This is a common way of wording the accession 
year of a ruler. The accession years of Zabum of 
Babylon (Ungnad, op. cit., p. 176 year [51]), Apil-Sin of 
Babylon (ibid., year [65]), Naram-Sin of ESnunna 
(Baqir, Sumer V/1 p. 77 No. 3), Dadu&a (ibid., No. 9), 
and Iqis-Tigspak (BIN VII81) are also worded in this way. 


Janqgim-el was a foreigner who never ruled in 
Tutub. But on the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented above showing that the date formula of 
Jangim-el followed that of Tattanum we suggest 
that the date formula mentioning Janqim-el’s 
usurpation should be assigned to Tattanum. 
Perhaps Janqim-el’s usurpation was recorded for 
want of another event. We shall find that a 
number of other date formulae occurring in our 
archive which do not mention names of rulers 
may also be assigned to Tattanum. 


Ili-dihad and Jadkur-el 


lli-dihad and Jadkur-el were likewise for- 
eigners for only their deaths are recorded in our 
date formulae. The same dates are found in 
texts from Tell Dhiba’i: /-la-da-ha-ad 
BA.UGs and MU Ja-ad-kur-DINGIR BA.UG,s.** 
Although neither of these rulers ever ruled in 
Tutub, there is evidence that Ili-dihad’s death 
preceded that of Jadqur-el. A tablet found in 
Tell Dhiba’i and containing the date formula 
recording the death of Ili-dibad (or Ila-dahad) is 
impressed with the seal of one Halisum, son of 
Tantanum, the servant (IR) of Jadkur-el.** 

Of interest is a passage mentioned in a temple 
loan from Neribtum (A 7650) stating that a 
certain amount of barley lent by the god Samas 
comes from E.DUB BAD-DINGIR-da-ha-ad*! 
“the granary of (the city of) Dur-Ila-dahad.” 
This city is, in all probability, named after the 
lli-dibad of the Tutub and Tell Dhiba’i date 
formulae. 

Although at the present time the date formulae 
of these two rulers cannot be assigned to any 
specific ruler of Tutub, we can conclude from the 
prosopography that they may belong to the 
predecessor, that is, the father of Tattanum or 
to Tattanum himself. Ninazu-andul appears as 
witness in contracts with the date formulae of 
Jadkur-el (No. 11) and Tattanum (Nos. 15 and 
19); a certain Ur-Werra is witness to transactions 
dated to: 


Jadkur-el (No. 11) 
Tattanum (Nos. 57 and 91) 
Janqim-el (Nos. 10 and 58) 
Hammi-dusur (No. 115). 


35. Taha Bagir, Sumer V/2 p. 143 Nos. 3 and 5, re 
spectively. 
36. Ibid., p. 141. 
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Belakum 


The death of Belakum, king of Esnunna, is 
recorded in a date formula (DF 17) of an * 
loan.”’ Accordingly, he is likely to have died 
before Hammi-dusur ruled in Tutub. A BA.UGs 
date mentioning Belakum also occurs in a Tell 
Dhiba’i text. 
formula of Belakum is found in either Tutub or 
Tell Dhiba’i, it seems unlikely that he actually 
ruled there. Nor is there to date any evidence 
from ESnunna itself that Belakum conquered 
these two cities.» However, since Belakum was 


enum- 


However, since no other date 


unquestionably a person of importance in the 
Diyala region during his lifetime, his death may 
well have been considered worthy of mention 
outside his actual realm. 
Belakum have been 
with Hammi-dusur. Belakum is known to have 
ruled in Neribtum for at some time during his 
reign he built in this city a temple dedicated to 
the goddess of  Hammi-dusur is likewise 
known to have ruled in Neribtum (see above). 
We suggest, therefore, that Hammi-dusur wrested 
Neribtum from Belakum and ruled in this city 
Later, Warassa, the sue- 
Neribtum as 


may contemporaneous 


for a number of years. 
cessor of Belakum, reconquered 
well as Tutub. 

The exact date of Belakum’s death cannot as 
yet be determined. 


Abi-madar 
Two date formulae of Abi-madar are contained 
(No. 63) 
“vear when Abi-madar established equity” (DF 
18), the other (No. 54) “the year after (the 
established). The 
Abi-madar is mentioned in a date formula con- 
tained in an ESnunna loan contract: MU 
URUPUATLAM. sa-i-dam A-bi-ma-dar FE 4EN.ZU 
“Year Abi-madar brought a 
ruddy copper statue into the temple of Sin.’ 


in “enum-loans,’? one recording the 


vear)*® equity (was same 


u-Se-ri-bu when 


37. Ibid., p. 143 No. 2. 
38. In this we depart from Jacobsen’s view. He is 
of the opinion that it was Belakum who conquered 
Tutub (in OJP 124). 

39. See ibid., p. 88 Date Formula No. 102 and p. 124. 

10. Here the phrase MU EGIR occurs instead of the 
usual MU US.SA. A similar phrase KGIR MU is found 
in an unpublished date formula from Neribtum (Ish. 
1934, 28). 

Hl. Frankfort, Lloyd, and Jacobsen, OJP XLIIL p. 
195 Date Formula No. 125. 


Abi-madar’s date for- 
mulae occur in our archive there are two other 
Abi-madar ruled in Tutub as 
First, since neither Esnunna 
nor Neribtum is known to have had a Sin temple, 
the Sin temple mentioned in the Esnunna date 
formula is, in all likelihood, the Sin temple in 


Besides the fact that 
indications that 
well as in ESnunna. 


Tutub. Secondly, one of the witnesses in the 
ESnunna loan contract is a LO Tu-tu-ub®! “a 
man of Tutub’’; his occurrence there points to a 
period in which close relationships existed be- 
tween Tutub and Esnunna. 

The problem now arises as to when Abi-madar 
ruled in Esnunna and Tutub (Jacobsen does not 
assign him to any specific period). On the basis 
of indirect evidence we may now date the reign 
of Abi-madar. Nur-Sin, the creditor in the 
above-mentioned Esnunna loan contract dated to 
Abi-madar, is certainly the same Nur-Sin who 
appears so frequently as creditor in’ Esnunna 
loan contracts dating to the period between 
Siqlanum® and Ibal-pi-el, rulers of ESnunna (for 
this see Jacobsen, OJP XLIIL 191). Accord- 
ingly, Abi-madar may have ruled sometime in 
the interval between Siqlanum and Ibal-pi-el, 
immediately before Siqlanum, or immediately 
after Ibal-pi-el. But no date formulae belonging 
to Siqlanum or to his successors, Sarrija and 
Belakum, are found in our archive (only the 
death of Belakum is recorded in one of our date 
formulae), and not until the period of Warassa, 
who reconquered Tutub, do ESnunna date for- 
mulae reappear in our archive. (Since the 
archive ends during the reign of Warassa we 
Therefore, Abi- 
madar cannot be assigned to the period between 
Siqlanum and Warassa. Nor can Abi-madar be 
assigned to the period after Ibal-pi-el, for the 
latter’s successors are known. The only possi- 
bility remaining is that Abi-madar was the im- 
mediate predecessor of Siqlanum and hence the 
successor of Abdi-Erah. 

As already stated, Abdi-Erah was defeated 
and captured by Jawium of Kis. Undoubtedly, 
a political struggle for the possession of the 
throne must have ensued. Although Abdi-Erah 
had designated one Amurru-ili as his successor, 


need not consider Ibal-pi-el.) 


there is no evidence that the latter ever ascended 
Instead Abi-madar, who may well 
have been a usurper, was enthroned and = ap- 


the throne. 


42. On Siqlanum see above n. 20. 
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Harris: THE ARCHIVE OF THE 


parently was able to continue ESnunna’s domina- 
tion over Tutub for a number of years. Perhaps 
he “established equity” in order to appease the 
people and win their favor. 

We have thus far discussed the rulers men- 
tioned in the date formulae of the “‘enum-loans,”’ 
and have established the following sequence: 

Abdi-Erah 
Abi-madar 
Tattanum 
Hammi-dusur 

We shall now turn. to the rulers occurring in 

the date formulae of the “Sin-loans.”’ 


Adaki 


Only the death of Adaki is recorded in a date 
formula of our archive: DF 5. We have no 
means at our disposal for dating his death. 
However, since Adaki’s BA.UGg, date occurs in a 
“Sin-loan,’”’ we suggest that it be assigned to 
Hammi-dusur, for we have already found an 
example of a BA.UG, date formula belonging to 
him. 

Warassa 

Warassa, the successor of Belakum of ESnunna, 
ruled in Tutub also, for his capture of the city 
of ISur® is recorded in the date formula (DF 22) 
* We have maintained that it 
was Warassa, and not Belakum, who conquered 
Tutub and once again subjected this city to 
Esnunna. 


of a “Sin-loan.’ 


The question arises as to when this 
conquest took place. 

The wording of the Tutub date formula for 
the accession year of Warassa is strikingly dif- 


43. The location of ISur is not known. The chief 
goddess of [Sur was [Shara (for this see ibid., p. 178). 
Bilalama, ruler of ESnunna shortly after the fall of the 
Ur IIT dynasty, conquered Isur (c‘bid., p. 178 Date 
Formula No. 65). Therefore, at some time between 
Bilalama and Warassa, ESnunna lost ISur. an 
ESnunna text, TA 1930, 110, the phrase A.SA J-Surk! 
occurs. This text is dated MU  GIS.SU.NIR 
KUG.BABBAR “TISPAK.KA BA.DIM “Year when the 
silver emblem of TiSpak was made.’”’ Since was 
conquered by Warassa, we suggest that this date for- 
mula be assigned to him (not assigned to any ruler by 
Jacobsen, ibid., p. 192 Date Formula No. 116), and is a 
variant of the date formula: MU GIS.SU.NIR "IR-sd 
BA.DIM (ibid., p. 190 Date Formula No. 109). Ae- 
cordingly, the date formula: MU US.SA GIS.SU.NIR 
BA.DIM (ibid., p. 198 No. 117) would be the following 
year. All these date formulae would then belong to the 
period after the conquest of ISur by Warassa. 


Sin IN KHAFAJAH 


ferent from that of the corresponding Esnunna 
date; the former reads: “Year when Warassa 
seized the throne” (DF 10), the latter: “Year 
when Warassa, the ens? of ESnunna, ascended the 
throne.” The discrepancy between the formula- 
tions of the two dates can best be explained in 
the following way: Warassa was indeed a usurper 
to the throne in Esnunna, but only cities inde- 
pendent of ESnunna dared express the true 
circumstances of his accession; in Esnunna 
Warassa’s ascendancy was legitimatized by re- 
Grant- 
ing that this assumption is valid, the conquest of 
Tutub took place after Warassa had become the 
ruler in ESnunna. It is at the present difficult to 
assign Warassa’s GIS.GU.ZA sabdtu date to any 
specific ruler. However, if Belakum died some- 
time before Hammi-dusur became ruler in Tutub, 
as suggested above, Warassa may have seized 
the throne shortly thereafter. Perhaps, there- 
fore, this date of Warassa may with some hesi- 
tancy be assigned to Hammi-dusur. 

The terminus ad quem for the conquest of 
Tutub by Warassa is found in a date formula of 
a ‘“Sin-loan’’: “Year when Warassa captured the 
city of Sur” (DF 22). By the time Warassa 
had conquered Isur the conquest of Tutub was a 
fait accompli, for if Warassa had been a foreign 
king his capture of ISur would hardly have been 
incorporated into a date formula of Tutub. 

Further evidence of the close relationship 
existing between ESnunna and Tutub by the time 
Warassa captured [Sur is found in an Esnunna 
legal text. In this document Bur-Sin and _ his 
three brothers, the sons of Kittum, are involved 
in a trial concerning the clarification of another 
man’s status as slave.“® The same Bur-Sin and 
an unnamed brother, sons of Kittum, also appear 
as debtors in the ‘“Sin-loan” (No. 45) containing 
the date formula: ‘Year when Warassa captured 
the city of Isur.”’ 

Accordingly, the date formula: MU Tu-tu-ub®! 


ferring to him as an ‘“‘ens? of ESnunna.’’ 


44. Ibid., p. 189 Date Formula No. 107. 

45. The title, ens? of ESnunna, is employed by the 
rulers of kSnunna after the fall of the Ur III dynasty. 
Not until the time of Ipiq-Adad IT, son of Warassa’s 
successor, does the tithe LUGAL first come into use. 
See his inscription ibid., p. 138 No. 13. The significance 
of the title ens? in the period following Ur IIT has still 
to be investigated. 

46. Gelb, JNES I 219 ff. Our text confirms Gelb’s 
interpretation of Kittum as a personal name. 
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BA.A.|GAR}® “Year when Tutub was re- 
stored,” which implies the conquest of Tutub, 
should be assigned to the period between Waras- 
sa’s usurpation of the throne in ESnunna and his 
capture of ISur. 

In all probability, it was Hammi-dusur, the 
Tutub, 
fought for possession of this city. 


whom Warassa 
Apparently, 
Hammi-dusur, who had seized Neribtum from 
Belakum, in turn lost Neribtum to Warassa, for 
the ESnunna date formula: Ne-ri-ib-tum®! 
BA.AN.DAB “Year when Neribtum was cap- 
tured’? very likely belongs to Warassa. We 


last “local” ruler” of 


thus see that with the gradual growth of ESnun- 
na’s power the domination of the “local” rulers 
of Tutub declines and finally ends. 


Before examining the other date formulae of 
the loan contracts which record events without 
mentioning the names of rulers, we shall consider 
the rulers occurring in date formulae of other 
texts from Tutub, not belonging to either the 
“enum” or “Sin” group. 


Bali-apuh 

Bali- 
apub is recorded in one of our date formulae 
(DF 7). Only 
witness in the sale contract (No. 96) with this 


The death of the otherwise unknown 
Ka-muballit, who appears as 


date formula, is mentioned elsewhere in the 
archive. He is the father of Awil-Nanna and 
Nanna-mansum, who are also witnesses to loan 
transactions, the former in a contract dated to 
Tattanum (No. 57), the latter 


dated to Hammi-dusur (No, 55). 


in a contract 
It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that Bali-apuh, who died in 
the time of their father Ea-muballit, preceded 
both Tattanum and Hammi-dusur. However, 

17. The phrase KT BA.A.GAR also occurs in another 
date formula of ESnunna, which dates to the period 
between Su-ilija and Bilalama: MU URU.BILE! KI 
BA.A.GAR “Year when the new city was restored”’ 
(Frankfort, Lloyd, and Jacobsen, OJP XUIIL p. 174 
Date Formula No. 51). 

18. Contained in a tablet found in Trench B at Tell 
Asmar in the season 1935. On the location of Trench B 
see thid., p. 123 24. 

19. Found on tablets also coming from Trench B at 
Tell Asmar. 


at the present time Bali-apuh’s BA.UG, date 
cannot be assigned to any one ruler of Tutub. 


IsSme-bali 


Two date formulae, DF 20 and DF 22, men- 
tion ISme-bali: “Year when IsSme-bali brought 
the throne of Samas (into the temple),’’ and 
“Year when Isme-bali, the king, built the great 
wall of Neribtum.”’ Both these date formulae 
indicate that ISme-bali ruled in Neribtum as 
well as in Tutub, for the first mentions ‘the 
throne of Samas,” and Samas had a temple in 
Neribtum (cf. above p. 33) and not in Tutub; 
the second, recording that he built the wall of 
Neribtum, implies that he was the ruler in this 
city. 

Of the persons appearing in the contracts with 
Isme-bali’s date formulae, Ilanum alone occurs 


elsewhere in the archive; he is witness to a sale 
transaction (No. 57). Although this contract is 
not provided with a date formula, Sin-iddinam, 
the son of Sumi-ahija, who is witness to the same 
transaction, appears in dated contracts, in Nos. 
15, 36, and 57 dated to Tattanum, and in No. 
106 dated to the death of Jangim-el. Since 
has already assigned to the 
period immediately preceding Hammi-dusur, we 


Tattanum been 


suggest that ISme-bali was a predecessor of 
Tattanum. Whether or not ISme-bali was the 
father of Tattanum cannot at the present be 
decided. 

We have found that 
ruled in Neribtum. 
Isme-bali, who lived before Belakum or was his 
older likewise controlled — this 
city. Therefore, Belakum may have conquered 
Neribtum from [sme-bali. 


Belakum of ESnunna 
We also have evidence that 


contemporary, 


Sumuna-arim 


No date formulae belonging to Sumuna-arim 
are extant in our archive. However, his mention 
in the oath of one of our sale contracts (No. 21) 
suggests that he too must have ruled in Tutub. 
Sin-iddinam, the son of Sumi-ahija, appearing as 
the buyer in this contract, also occurs, as stated 
above, in contracts dated to Tattanum and to the 
death of Janqim-el. Accordingly, Sumuna-arim, 
like [Sme-bali, was a predecessor of Hammi-dusur 
and Tattanum. 
not be fixed with more precision. 


At the present, his reign can- 
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Tku(n)-pi-Sin 


A date formula (DF 24) belonging to Iku(n)- 
pi-Sin®’ is found in a poorly preserved adminis- 
trative text of our archive: ‘Year following (the 
Iku(n)-pi-Sin) cap{tured|  Dini{k- 
This date formula presupposes an- 
other: “*Year when Iku(n)-pi-Sin captured 
Diniktum.” Thus two date formulae can be 
attributed to this ruler. 

Iku(n)-pi-Sin too ruled not only in Tutub but 
probably in Neribtum as well. An unpublished 
text from Neribtum, Ish. 1934, 72, is impressed 
with the seal of man who calls himself TR J-/u- 
un-pt-"EN.ZU “the servant of [kun-pi-Sin.’ 
Our Iku(n)-pi-Sin is, in all likelihood, the Ikun- 
pi-Sin of the Neribtum seal. 

We have no means at our disposal for deter- 
mining the place of Iku(n)-pi-Sin in the sequence 
of “local” rulers; no personal names are pre- 


vear) when 


served in the text containing his date formula. 
However, in terms of the total chronology, it is 
best to assign him to the period preceding Ham- 
mi-dusur. Since ISme-bali is the only prede- 
cessor of Hammi-dusur known to have ruled in 
Neribtum, Iku(n)-pi-Sin may either pre- 
ceded or succeeded him on the throne in Neribtum 
and in Tutub. 


Summary 


We have utilized two methods in attempting 
to establish the relative chronology of the rulers 
in Tutub: (1) the evidence of the date formulae 
of the loan contracts, and (2) indirect evidence. 
On the basis of the two types of evidence we 
have arrived at the following sequence of rulers: 


Tutub Neighboring Cities 
Abdi-Erah 
Abi-madar 

? Sumuna-arim 

? [ku(n)-pi-Sin 

? ISme-bali 


? Bali-apuh 
? [li-dihad 
? Jadkur-el 


50. A date formula of Iku(n)-pi-Sin was contained 
in another text belonging to our archive, No. 112, which 
is lost. We have no record of this date formula. 

51. The city of Diniktum is mentioned in the Harmal 
geographical list (S. Levy, op. cit., Tabl. A IV:203), 
and perhaps in the geographical list from Nippur (Chiera, 
OIP 216:1V 14). It also oceurs in a brick inseription 
published by S. Smith, Sumer 11/2, pp. 19 ff. 
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Tattanum Janqim-el 
Belakum 
Hammi-dusur Jarim-Lim 
Warassa Adaki 


Date formulae without the name of a ruler 


A number of the date formulae in our archive 
do not mention the name of a ruler. Several of 
these date formulae, occurring in loan contracts, 
record various building activities. They are the 
following: 


DF 4: MU BAD Hu-ri-ib-Sum® BA.DIM 
variant: MU BAD Hu-ri-ib-Su-um*! 
DF 7: MU SIGs Hu-ri-ib-Sum il-bi-nu 


variant: MU SIG, Hu-ri-ib-Sum 

DF 14: MU BAD [x] 

DF i5: MU BAD i-pu-su 

DF 16: MU BAD [x]-ma/ku-nu i-pu-su 

Since all of the above date formulae are found 
either in ‘‘enum-loans” or in loans granted by 
creditors other than the enum-priest or the god 
Sin, they must belong to the period before 
Hammi-dusur. A study of the prosopography 
indicates that they may all belong to Tattanum. 

The dates DF 4 and DF 7 may be successive 
years, for Sin-iddinam, the son of Gurija, appears 
as debtor and witnéss in contracts (Nos. 65 and 
104) with these date formulae. Ubar-Sin and 
Ur-Werra, who occur as witnesses in No. 68 con- 
taining DF 6, also appear in other dated con- 
tracts, the former in texts dated to Tattanum 
(Nos. 15, 35, 36, and 74), the latter in contracts 
likewise dated to Taitanum (Nos. 57 and 91). 

Hunanum, mentioned in the contract contain- 
ing DF 14, also appears as witness to transac- 
tions that took place in the accession year of 
Tattanum (Nos. 35 and 36) and in the year 
Janqim-el seized a throne (Nos. 10 and 106), a 
date formula which was assigned to Tattanum. 

Ahuni, the temple official, who appears along- 
side the enum-priest as creditor in No. 19 con- 
taining DF 15, also occurs in an administra- 
tive text (No. 44) dated to the usurpation of 
Janqim-el. 

52. The geographical name HuribSum also occurs in 
a date formula of an unpublished contract from Neribtum 
(Ish. 1934, 66): MU Hu-ri-ib-Sum®! MUJUN].DU “Year 
when HuribSum was built.’? But until the texts from 
Neribtum have been studied, there is no way of knowing 


whether or not the Neribtum date is a variant of our 
date formula. 
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TABLE 1 


Tutub 
Abdi-Erab (2) Abdi-Erah 
Abi-madar (4) Abi-madar 

?Iku(n)-pi-Sin (3) 
Siqlanum 

?ISme-bali (3) 
Sarrija 


?Sumuna-arim (1) 

Tattanum (10) 
Belakum (7) 

Hammi-dusur (7) 
Warassa (6) 

Warassa 


Apil-Sin, a smith, who is the debtor in the 
contract with DF 16, appears as witness to a 
loan dated to the year when Hammi-dusur 
seized the throne in a city other than Tutub. 

Accordingly, we can say that on the basis of 
the present evidence DF 4, DF 7, DF 14, DF 15, 
and DF 16 may belong to Tattanum. If this is 
so, Tattanum was responsible for a great deal of 
building activity outside of Tutub, and ruled an 
area comprising several cities, probably situated 
not far from Tutub. 

The unique date formula (DF 11): “Year 
when (the course of) the Diyala River was 
changed” appears in a “‘Sin-loan,’” No. 32a. 
Therefore, although this date formula cannot be 
assigned to any one ruler at the present time, it 
should belong to the period between Tattanum 
and Warassa, the period in which ‘“Sin-loans” 
are found. 

The date formula (DF 24): “Year when Sulgi- 
Nanna®® was destroyed,” which cccurs an 
administrative text of our archive, also appears 
in an unpublished text from Neribtum (Ish. 1934, 
28): MU 4Sul-gi-Na-na®! in-na-aq-ru. Conse- 
quently, this date formula belongs to a ruler of 
Tutub who also ruled in’ Neribtum. Three 
rulers are known to have ruled in Neribtum and 

53. In an Ur IIL text, UAT IIL 75, Sulgi-Nanna 
(written is described as GU 
‘fon the bank of the Divala River.’’ Sulgi-Nanna also 
occurs in the Harmal geographical list (S. Levy, op. cit., 
Tabl. A’ TIT:85) written It also 
appears in the geographical list from Nippur (Chiera, 
op. eit., No. 213: VIT 20) as Sul-gi-Na-an-nak!. 


Neribtum Babylon 
? Sumu-abum (ca. 13th year) 
? 


?Iku(n)-pi-Sin 


?ISme-bali 


Belakum 
Hammi-dusur Sumu-la-el (ca. 20th year) 


Warassa 


Tutub: IsSme-bali, [ku(n)-pi-Sin, and Hammi- 
dusur. However, we have no way of knowing 
when and by whom the city of Sulgi-Nanna was 
destroyed. 


History of Tutub after the Period 
Covered by the Archive 


Very little is known about Tutub after its con- 
quest by Warassa. No tablets belonging to the 
successors of Warassa have been discovered in 
Tutub, nor is Tutub, to our knowledge, men- 
tioned in the EsSnunna tablets dating to the 
period of these rulers. At some time in the Old 
Babylonian period all settlement comes to an end 
in Tutub. When and why the abandonment of 
Tutub took place is not known. Adding to the 
mystery is the fact that no signs of destruction 
have been found at the mounds. 

In the twenty-third vear of his reign,®! Samsu- 
iluna, king of Babylon, built a fortress which he 
called Dur-Samsu-iluna,®® in a small part of what 
had been Tutub, in a section of Mound B of the 
present Khafajah. This is the last recorded 
event that occurred in ancient Tutub. 


Table 1 shows the synchronisms between the 
kings of Esnunna, Tutub, Neribtum, and Baby- 
lon. The numbers in parentheses after the 


4. Ungnad, op. cit., p. 184 vear [169]. 

5. This event’ was recorded in a cylinder now in 
Berlin, published by Poebel, AfO IX 241 ff. A duplicate 
of this cylinder was found during excavations at Mound 
B at Khafajah in the season 1937-38, and now belongs 
to the collections of the Oriental Institute. 
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rulers’ names represent the number of date for- 
mulae that have been assigned to them; an addi- 
tional year is added to the rulers whose accession 
year did not occur in the archive. For the sake 
of convenience, we have added the date formulae 
which belong to the pre-Hammi-dusur period and 
cannot be assigned to a specific ruler to Tat- 
tanum’s date formulae, and those belonging to 
Hammi-dusur or later to Hammi-dusur’s dates. 

From the above table we see that the period 
of “local”? rulers in Tutub corresponds to a dark 
span in the history of ESnunna; few of the ES- 
nunna date formulae belonging to this period are 
known. An interval of approximately twenty- 
plus years elapsed between Abdi-Erah of ESnunna 
and Hammi-dusur, the last of the “local” rulers. 
This period is almost entirely accounted for in 
our table. However, the sequence of the rulers 
of Tutub still remains uncertain. 


Kinc List AND SYNOPSIS OF THE 
History or Turus 
Old Akkadian Period 


Alim-ali Attested as ensi of Tutub. 


Ur III Period 

Tutub paid taxes to Ur in 2nd 
year of Ibbi-Sin. After fall 
of Ur, Tutub gained inde- 
pendence. 


Ibbi-Sin 


First Period of Domination by Esnunna 

To the period from Su-ilija to 
Kirkiri belongs the capture of 
Tutub by an ESnunna ruler. 


Su-ilija 
Nur-ahum 
Kirikiri 
Bilalama 
ISar-ramasu 
Usur-awassu 
Azuzum 
Ur-Ninmar 
Ur-Ningigzida 
Ipiq-Adad | 
Abdi-Erah Archive begins with accession 
of Abdi-Erah (DF 13), son of 
Ipiq-Adad I. Contemporary 
of Sumu-abum of Babylon. 
Defeated and captured in an 
unsuccessful war with Ja- 
wium of Kis. Appointed 
Amurru-ili as his successor. 


Abi-madar Probably usurped the throne in 
Esnunna and Tutub. “Es- 
tablished equity” (DF 18 
and DF 19). Fashioned a 
copper statue for Sin of 
Tutub. Esnunna lost Tutub 
during his reign. 


Period of ‘“‘local’’ rulers 


Sumuna-arim Only mentioned in oath = of 
Tutub contract. 

Ruled in Tutub and Neribtum. 
Captured city of Diniktum 
(DF 25). 

Ruled in Tutub and Neribtum. 
Built the wall of Neribtum 
(DF 21). Made a throne for 
Samas of Neribtum (DF 23). 
Lost Neribtum to Belakum 
of ESnunna(?). 

Tattanum Son of IsSme-bali(?). Made 
bricks for the wall of Hurib- 
Sum (DF 4 and DF 7). 
Built walls of BiSkiki and 
Ixlma/kunu (DF 15 and DF 
16). Janqim-el usurped 
throne in another city (DF 
1). Belakum of ESnunna 
died (DF 17). 

Usurped throne in another city 
in time of Tattanum (DF 9). 
Ruled in Tutub, Saduppum, 
Silli-Adad, Dur-Rimus, Sad- 
lat, and Neribtum. Seized 
Neribtum from Belakum. 
Captured Silli-Adad. Built 
the wall of Dur-Rimus (DF 
3). Adaki (DF 5) and 
Jarim-Lim died. Hostilities 
with Sumu-numhim of Marad 
concluded with a_ treaty. 
Contemporary of Sumu-la-el 
of Babylon. Loses Tutub 
and Neribtum to Warassa of 
Esnunna. 

To the period from Iku(n)-pi-Sin to Hammi- 
dusur belongs the destruction of Sulgi-Nanna 
(DF 24). In the period of Tattanum or his 
father, Ili-dibad and Jadkur-el died (DF 20 and 
12). At some time from Iku(n)-pi-Sin to Wa- 


Iku(n)-pi-Sin 


ISme-bali 


Jammi-dusur 
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rassa the course of the Diyala River changed 
(DF 11). 


Second period of domination by ESnunna 


Usurper to throne in Esnunna 
(DF 10). Seized Tutub from 
Hammi-dusur and restored 
Tutub. Captured city of 


Warassa 


Isur (DF 22). Captured 
Neribtum. 


Period of domination by Babylon 


Built fortress named Dur Sam- 
su-iluna at Tutub his 
23rd year. 


Samsu-iluna 


be continued) 
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